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With iMovie, iTunes and iTools, the new iBook is 
designed to fit your life. Fortunately, it's priced so you 
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A Hero's 
Ascent 


For blind mountaineer Erik 
Weihenmayer, just 
crossing the street can be a 
risky venture. The first 
sightless person to scale 
Mount Everest’s killer 
peak, he gives millions— 
both blind and seeing—the 
courage to reach for new 


heights Page 52 
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A Job—and a Story—Without Limits 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS BUSINESS CANT RESIST CLASSIFYING EVERY- 
thing—and everyone—into categories. We even do it to our own. 
Some journalists are considered newshounds, adept at chasing 
down leads. Others are deemed stylists, seeming to be more 
suited to the profile, the thoughtful and provocative examination 
of one person’s life. 

In reality, not even journalists 
are that simple. Karl Taro Green- 
feld, Time Asia’s deputy editor, 
probably thought he had a straight- 
forward, if somewhat unusual, pro- 
filing assignment facing him when 
he touched down in Kathmandu, 
Nepal, two Fridays ago. He was 
there to write this week’s cover sto- 
ry, the heroic tale of Erik Weihen- 
mayer, a blind man who had scaled 
Mount Everest. But in the wee 
hours of Saturday morning, Green- 
feld was roused in order to track 
down a different beast altogether— 
the story behind the assassinations 
of the King, Queen and much of the 
royal family of Nepal by the Crown 
Prince. 

“For the Nepalese, this was big- 
ger than President Kennedy’s shoot- 
ing was for the U.S.,” says Green- 
feld, who moved to Hong Kong from 
TIME’s headquarters in New York 
City last summer. “It’s as if the en- 
tire Kennedy family were mur- 
dered—by a Kennedy.” Greenfeld 
and Time’s Nepal stringer, Dhruba 
Adhikary, spent many hours driving 
to the homes of Nepalese government and army officials, gath- 
ering leads, names and numbers. Greenfeld turned in the story 
in time to make last week’s issue—and beat the competition 
handily. 

For this week's cover story (What have you done for us lately, 
Karl?), he had a new problem. In the aftermath of the massacre, 
Kathmandu was seething with intrigue and turmoil. A noon cur- 
few was imposed, and maneuvering around the city became in- 
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civic activists to profile in this week's chapter 
of our Innovators series, in which we search 








creasingly dangerous. Getting Weihenmayer’s story became a lit- 
tle more problematic. “At one point I was walking down the street 
past the palace with Erik when a riot broke out,” says Greenfeld. 
“Erik with his cane and I had to run from these angry, shaven- 
headed Nepali youth and the police who were chasing them.” 

The curfew afforded Greenfeld 
= plenty of time with Weihenmayer 
and his team after their successful 
summit. “I couldn’t go back to my 
; hotel, and we couldn't go outside 
3 because the police were shooting to 
: kill,” says Greenfeld. “So Erik and I 
" were stuck in a room together for 
two days. I think he got pretty sick 
of me.” 

Despite the abundance of access, 
Greenfeld says, Weihenmayer’s story 
was harder to get in many ways than 
that of the royal murders. “There was 
more nuance to it. Trying to under- 
stand what a blind person 8 
through every day is a struggle. Try- 
ing to understand what he went 
through when he climbed Everest is 
even more difficult.” 

Nothing about the assignment 
proved simple, not even leaving it. 
Because the airport staff obeyed the 
curfew, many planes were unable to 
take off, so Greenfeld and the Wei- 
henmayer expedition were in danger 
of being grounded. Surveying the 
amount of equipment the expedition 
members had with them, Greenfeld 
was comforted. “I thought, I could do 
worse than be stuck with guys who survived months in the world’s 
most inhospitable place,” says Greenfeld. “But we got the last 
plane out that day.” 

And Greenfeld got both tales: the news of a bizarre tragedy 
and the examination of an unfathomable triumph. For all of us 
who are tempted to put people into categories, like “rich- 
therefore-happy” or “blind-therefore-disabled,” these two sto- 
ries are a reminder to resist. ny 
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stories throughout the week on CNNRadio. 
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When Rookies 
Rule the Roost 


In states like Ohio, term limits kicked out 
career politicians. Was that a good idea? 


By MITCH FRANK COLUMBUS 





UT IT! CUT IT!” THE YOUNG 
Republicans were getting 
carried away. During an 
all-night budget session 
in late April in the Ohio house of 
representatives, G.0.P. members 
were chanting in unison. “Cut it! 
Cut it!” But they had no idea 
what they were cutting. With 
the economy slowing, the state 
legislature faced an $800 million 
budget shortfall. And so the 
Republican leadership was 
staying up through the night, 
going through the budget line | 
by line. Then the caucus found 
an $8.4 million agriculture item 
no one could explain. “Cut it! 
Cut it!” The item was slashed. 
But the next day someone 
pointed out that the money was 
sarmarked to help prevent the 
spread of mad-cow and foot- 
and-mouth diseases. The caucus 
quickly restored—even 
increased—the funding. 

If it sounds as if these 
Republicans don’t know what 
they're doing, it’s because most | 
are learning on the job. Almost | 
half of Ohio's state representa- 
tives are rookies, put in office 
because statewide term limits, 
passed in 1992, threw out 
incumbents after eight years. In 
the past decade, voters in 18 
states imposed such limits. Now 
they are learning the unintended 
consequences, as the newbies 
cope with a slowing economy 
that forces them to cut 
budgets or raise taxes for the 
first time in years. 

“I don’t understand 
budgets,” says state representa- | 
tive Jim Carmichael, one of 
Ohio’s 45 house rookies. 
Carmichael worked for a gas 
utility for 33 years before 


8 


coming to Columbus, and he 
admits he depends on 
colleagues to explain budget 
matters. “I was talking with a 
fellow member about an item, 
and he said, “Well, it’s only 
$104 million.” says Carmichael. 


Derrick 
SEAVER 


AGE: 18 


EXPERIENCE: The 
rookie won an open 
seat with two of 

his teachers as 
advisers. But was 
he ready to handle a 
$48 billion budget? 


“T thought 10 bucks was a lot 
of money.” Rookie Derrick 
Seaver was facing high school 
math this time last year, running 
for an open seat at 18. Life as a 
legislator is a little different. “The 
amount of time and effort that 
goes into the job was an over- 
whelming shock,” says Seaver. 
Proponents of term limits 
argued that installing fresh 
lawmakers every few years 
would make them more 
accountable. Legislators would 
see their jobs not as careers 


but as brief opportunities to 
make tough decisions and get 
things done. Opponents feared 
lobbyists would gain even 
more influence. None of the 
above happened. Lobbyists 
struggled as their long-term 
relationships with veteran pols 
became meaningless. Veteran 
staff members in the state 
capitals have had their power 
enhanced by guiding the 
rookies. In Maine, the number 
of bills has almost doubled in 
recent years, as rookies try to 
make a mark, But the number 
of laws passed has shrunk. 

No wonder lawmakers in 


Larry 
HOUSEHOLDER 


AGE: 42 


EXPERIENCE: Term 
limits made him 
speaker after just 
four years in the 
house and ousted a 
20-year vet. He'll be 
gone in three years 





10 of the 18 states with limits 


| are trying to repeal them or, at 


least, lengthen how long they 
can serve—and never mind that 
voters enacted limits by more 
than 65% in most states or that 
support remains high. Oregon 
was one of the first states to 
adopt limits, in 1992, but after 
shuffling through five house 
speakers in five sessions, the 
legislature just approved a ballot 
referendum to repeal limits. 

As Ohio’s legislature neared 
its first round of forced 
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retirements last year, 13 of 39 
term-limited representatives 
quit to take jobs in the private 
sector or in Governor Bob Taft’s 
administration. House speaker 
Jo Ann Davidson, term-limited 
herself, had to appoint three 
finance chairmen in a single 
year. “You have to run an 
ongoing orientation throughout | 
the session,” she says. 

Then the fun began. In 
May 2000, the Ohio supreme 
court ruled for the second time 
that the property-tax-based 
school-funding system unfairly 
favored wealthy districts. The 
court gave legislators until this 
week to put more money into 
school funding. When tax 
revenues dried up, the G.o.P. 
leadership faced an almost 
impossible situation. It needed 
to craft a tight budget and pass 
it through a legislature filled 
with members who had never 
seen a budget before. 

It was up to new Speaker 
Larry Householder, only in his 
third term, to get it through 
the house. (His predecessor, 
Davidson, served 16 years 
before getting the speaker's 
gavel.) Householder held 
lengthy meetings with his 
caucus to decide what to cut. 
The young conservatives 
slashed higher education and 
diverted federal welfare 
money to arrive at the bill that 
passed on a party-line vote last 
month. “If they had more 
experience,” says Davidson, 
“they probably would have 
been less eager to cut. They 
would know the ramifications.” 

When the senators got the 
budget, they cleaned up what 
they saw as rookie mistakes. 
Governor Taft signed the bill 
last week, but he vetoed 49 line 
items, the most cuts in 25 years, 
including many of those using 
the diverted federal welfare 
money. And the state supreme 
court may not be satisfied with 
the new school-funding 
scheme. Now Householder—an 
early proponent of term limits— 
thinks they should be stretched 
to 12 years. One session with 
the rookies was enough. a 
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New Hope for Cancer 

44Why attack this disease only on 
the battlefield? Why not go after 
its supply lines of tobacco, food 
additives and pollution? 77 


CHRIS GLOVER 





THANK YOU FOR THE MOSTLY ENCOURAG- 
ing article about new cancer treatments 
(CANCER UPDATE, May 28]. However, 
you said, “If you have cancer today, these 
treatments are likely to come too late to 
help you.” I respectfully disagree. I was 
diagnosed with chronic myeloid leu- 
kemia more than seven years ago, long 
before the development of Gleevec. 
While previous attempts to defeat the 
leukemia were not totally successful, 
they did keep me alive long enough to be 
accepted as a participant in one of the 
studies of Gleevec. This new drug 
worked its wonders, and in just three 
months I achieved complete hematolog- 
ical and cytological remission. The side 
effects are so minimal that my quality of 
life has improved dramatically. Today's 
cancer patients should be encouraged to 
seek out whatever treatment is available 
in the expectation that they will survive 
to benefit from new discoveries. 
THOMAS J. WRIGHT 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 


FINALLY, THE BREAKTHROUGH IN CANCER 

drugs that we have long been searching 

for! Too bad that few of us will be able to 
afford them. 

Davip CHESTERTON 

Marblehead, Mass. 


EVERY LIFE SAVED FROM CANCER IS 
worth the time and money that go into re- 
search and development. Today even the 
most dreaded (and once “incurable”) 
disease can now be regarded as one from 
which people can recover. 

PAYAL KAPOOR 


Longmeadow, Mass. 
Composing the Future 


I WAS THRILLED THAT YOU INCLUDED THE 
Nickel Creek trio in your report on the 
next wave in music [INNOVATORS, May 








28). They are indeed in the vanguard of 
country music, which is badly in need of 
a shake-up. But what, I wonder, did you 
mean by saying “Nothing about them 
smells of bluegrass”? Bluegrass has 
evolved since Bill Monroe as much as 
jazz has since Louis Armstrong. It is full 
of innovative, nontraditional artists right 
now, and Nickel Creek’s musicians are 
only the most visible among them. 
CRAIG HAVIGHURST 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CALLING JOHNNY DEEP A MUSIC INNOVA- 
tor for developing Aimster, his song- 
swapping Web service, is a disservice to 
all the people who make music for a liv- 
ing and who live to make music. Isn't 
Deep ripping off all the songwriters and 
musicians when he enables Aimster 
users to obtain music for free? What was 
Tim_E thinking? 
Mark D. SANDERS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


IT’S A SHAME YOU FAILED TO MENTION 
even one classical musician. As we sink 
deeper into the morass of mediocrity, 
classical music is one of the few things of 
quality and beauty that remain. Rock, 
pop, hip-hop and rap have done little if 
anything for the history of music, and 
most of what is out today will probably be 
forgotten in a few years. 
ANNE BERNIE CALUWAERT 
High Springs, Fla. 


Kid Killers Doing Time 


THANK YOU FOR THE COMPLEX PORTRAIT 
of teenage school shooters behind bars 
(Socrety, May 28]. Most of them are not 
heartless villains. They feel great anguish 
over their crimes, and often yearn to 
make amends. Their crimes stem not so 
much from innate evil as from heedless- 
ness, impulsiveness, mental disorder 

















and immaturity. Which of us would like 
to receive a lifetime sentence for things 
we did in our boisterous, unstable youth? 
ROswITHA M. WINSOR 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


WHILE I REALIZE THAT THE FAMILIES OF 
their victims loathe seeing these young 
killers in the media again, the story of 
their present harsh reality is exactly what 
needs to be publicized in the news. Per- 
haps if the youth of this country knew 
what kind of life a moment of revenge 
leads to, fewer of them would commit 
these tragic crimes. 
LORRAINE HARLAND 
San Diego 


IN THE PAST 10 TO 20 YEARS, TRADITIONAL 
parenting has declined. Many children 
today are not held accountable for their 
actions, and there is little discipline at 
home. Parents don’t need to be their chil- 
dren’s friends; they need to be their dis- 
ciplinarians and their guardians. 
SHEILA MCGOLDRICK 
Boston 


>>Many of you had a distinct lack of empa- 
thy for these young offenders. “The more 
liberal among us may feel sorry for these 
punks and make excuses for them,” 
charged a Minnesotan, who recommend- 
ed, “you should do a follow-up and tell the 
story of the victims’ families.” A New 
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Hampshire man strongly echoed that 

thought: “These prisoners may grieve for 

lost opportunities and freedom, but where 
| are the grief and remorse for the pain they 
| caused their unsuspecting victims and 
their families?” In the faraway Maldives, a 
reader was more than content to keep his 
distance from our killer kids: “Please don't 
spread this gun disease. We don’t care 
what is happening in the darkness of 
American jails.” 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


See Time.com every 

Friday, when we select 
a our Person of the Week, 
Ly the individual who has 
had the greatest influence and impact 
on the week's news. At time.com/pow 





standards. The guide also includes the 
famous TIME weekly news quiz. To order, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 








_ Correction 


OUR ITEM ON ALANIS MORISSETTE’S GIV- 
ing $150,000 to keep the Broadway show 
Jane Eyre running [PEOPLE, May 28] mis- 
takenly referred to its composer as Paul 
Gorman. His name is Paul Gordon. 


Ashcroft’s Prayers 


IF ATTORNEY GENERAL JOHN ASHCROFT 
prays every morning for divine guidance 
[NATION, May 28], should we presume 
that the decisions he makes during the 
day are divinely guided? I give him cred- 
it for at least seeking guidance, because 
it denotes a certain amount of humility, a 
rare commodity in Washington. 

ROBERT C. MASON 

Simi Valley, Calif. 


SO, ASHCROFT “BRISTLES AT THE SUGGES- 
tion that he’s doing anything improper” by 
holding daily Bible-study sessions in gov- 
ernment offices? Putting aside the separa- 
tion of church and state, I wonder whose 
names will come to mind when Ashcroft 
considers raises and promotions. Will they 
be the names of the Muslims, atheists, 
Jews or Buddhists who opt out of his 


| prayer sessions? Hardly. If Ashcroft were a 


manager in my business, I'd order him to 
stop his meetings. Hey—come to think of 

| it, it is my business and my building! 
PAM WRIGHT 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Play Zoos 


TREND Zoos are creating spaces where kids can cavort with animals, 
build habitats, plant gardens and otherwise mix with nature 


HOW IT STARTED Like many parents, zoo curators are looking for 
ways to give kids unstructured playtime and a connection to nature 


JUDGMENT CALL Perfect antidote for the overscheduled child 





OING TO THE ZOO USED TO 

mean gawking at giraffes 

and, if you were really 

lucky, peeking at a panda. 
But the newest concept in zoos 
aims to connect kids to nature by 
encouraging them to get down 
and dirty with it: in between 
their animal encounters, the 
kids can slosh in mud, explore 
caves and hunt for bugs. Brook- 
field Zoo, outside Chicago, will 
open its play zoo this week, of- 
fering children (for a $2 fee; $4 
for adults) the chance to dress up 


as lemurs as they swing along- 
side real ones, or build a house 
made of sticks for an armadillo. 
The Dallas zoo opened a similar 
hands-on facility last year that 
includes a nature exchange 
where kids can swap their fa- 
vorite rock for a snazzier sea 
shell. Seattle has plans for its 
play zoo, called Discovery Vil- 
lage, to open in 2004. 

Play zoos go far beyond pet- 
ting zoos by offering kids a wide 
range of ways to interact with 
nature. “We're opening up 








whole new areas of in- 
teractive play by let- 
ting kids dress up as 
birds, plant gardens or 
examine animal X 
rays,” says Keith Win- 
sten, Brookfield’s edu- 
cation curator. Rather 
than try to impart sci- 
entific data, these zoos 
promote unstructured 
play—something in 
short supply for many 
kids today. Says Win- 
sten: “We are provid- 
ing a place for kids to 
do the kind of explor- 
ing that was basic to 
their existence a gen- 
eration ago.” —By 
Wendy Cole 
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HT First Lady 


“lread mainly fiction and biography. 
I've also read millions of mysteries. My mother- 
in-law, Lynne Cheney and I share books. A lot of 
my friends in Texas are also in a book club with 
me. | always read every night for 30 or 40 min- 
utes at the least. Sometimes [the President] 
asks me to turn out the light, and sometimes | 
have to ask him. It depends on who's sleepiest.” 


Pearl S. Buck: A Cultural Biog- 
raphy by Peter J. Conn “| read The 
Good Earth, like everybody else did, 
probably in high school, but there 
are a lot of things about her that! 
didn't know. For instance, she start- 
ed Welcome House, which was one 
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TREND Restaurants and bars where customers are served 
on large mattresses 


HOW IT STARTED First sighted at an arty Dutch night spot; 
made its U.S. debut in Miami before reaching Los Angeles 


JUDGMENT CALL Gives new meaning to the term dream 
date—though a full evening can cost a nightmarish $500 


00 tired to go out to dinner? Now there’s a restaurant 

just for you. At such eateries as the Pig 'N Whistle in 

Hollywood and Beverages, Entertainment & Dining in 

Miami, tables and chairs have been replaced with 
comfy, oversize beds, where diners can nibble their lamb 
chops or salmon tartare from a tray. 

The idea began in Amsterdam at a hangout called the 
Supper Club, which features long beds for patrons to lounge 
on while eating finger food or grooving to a D.J. About two 
years ago, Miami's B.E.D. restaurant made its debut in South 
Beach, attracting celebrities from Oliver Stone to Matt 
Damon and holding events like Recovery Night, when staff 
members in hospital scrubs give massages and hand out 
vitamins. It didn’t take long for Los Angeles to get hip to mat- 
tresses, as four places began offering different futon feeds. 

“It puts people in a romantic mood,” explains Pig 'N 
Whistle co-owner Chris Breed, who wants to double the 
number of fourposter beds because of the enthusiastic 
response. “Customers kick back, have a nice meal and 
become very intimate with each other.” The seductive 
dining usually doesn’t go beyond nuzzling and kissing. But 
for a $300 to $500 tab (in contrast to the usual “bed menu” 
of $75), you can stretch out with your dinner date all night 
long. Or at least until closing time. —By Jeffrey Ressner 


What people are reading, watching and listening to 


of the first adoption agencies that allowed 
Americans to adopt interracial children from 
all over the world.” 


20K Henry and Clara by Thomas Mallon “A 
historical fiction about the couple who were 
in the box at Ford's Theatre with Abraham 
Lincoln and Mary Todd. It’s a sad story.” 

Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon “\t was 


idde ( 
\ 
such a beautiful movie to \V/ 
watch. Even the martial 


arts were like ballet.” 


MOVIE Shrek “| thought it was very great. | 
loved the Eddie Murphy donkey.” 


To read more of the First Lady's recom- 
mendations, log on to time.com 











¥ , What's IT Like TO LOOK FORWARD 
TO THE FIRST FEW STEPS OF THE DAY? 
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VIOXX IS HERE. 24-HOUR RELIEF FOR THE MOST 
COMMON TYPE OF ARTHRITIS PAIN, OSTEOARTHRITIS. 


It isn’t about winning a marathon. Or making 
you feel like a kid again. It's about controlling the 
pain that keeps you from doing everyday things. 
And VIOXX may help. VIOXX is a prescription 
medicine for osteoarthritis, the most common 
type of arthritis. 


ONE PILL—ALL DAY AND ALL NIGHT RELIEF. 


You take VIOXX only once a day. Just one little 
pill can relieve your pain all day and all night for 
a full 24 hours. 


VIOXX EFFECTIVELY REDUCED PAIN 
AND STIFFNESS. 


In clinical studies, once-daily VIOXX effectively 
reduced pain and stiffness. So VIOXX can help make 
it easier for you to do the things you want to do. Like 
getting out for an early morning walk with a friend 


TAKE WITH OR WITHOUT FOOD. 
VIOXX doesn’t need to be taken with food. So, 


you don’t have to worry about scheduling VIOXX 
around meals 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
ABOUT VIOXX. 


In rare cases, serious stomach problems, such as 
bleeding, can occur without warning. People 
with allergic reactions, such as asthma, to aspirin 
or other arthritis medicines should not take 
VIOXX 


Tell your doctor if you have liver or kidney 
problems, or are pregnant. Also, VIOXX should 
not be used by women in late pregnancy 


VIOXX has been extensively studied in large 
clinical trials. Commonly reported side effects 
included upper respiratory infection, diarrhea, 
nausea and high blood pressure. Report any 
l 


nusual symptoms to your doctor 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR OR HEALTHCARE 
PROFESSIONAL ABOUT VIOXX. 


Call 1-800-MERCK-30 for more information, or visit 
www.vioxx.com. Please see important additional 
information on the next page 


ONCE DAILY 


Wigxx 


(rofecoxib) 


FOR EVERYDAY VICTORIES. 








Patient Information about 9183902 
VIOXX® (rofecoxib tablets and oral suspension) 
VIOXX® (pronounced “VI-ox") 
for Osteoarthritis and Pain 
Generic name: rofecoxib (“ro-fa~-COX-ib") 


You should read this information before you start taking VIOXX". Also, read 
the leaflet each time you refill your prescription, in case any information has 
changed. This leaflet provides only a summary of certain information about 
VIOXX. Your doctor or pharmacist can give you an additional leaflet that is 
written for health professionals that contains more complete information. This 
leaflet does not take the place of careful discussions with your doctor. You and 
your doctor should discuss VIOXX when you start taking your medicine and 
at regular checkups. 


What is VIOXX? 


VIOXX is a nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drug (NSAID) that is used to 
reduce pain and inflammation (swelling and soreness). VIOXX is available as 
a tablet or a liquid that you take by mouth. 


VIOXX is a medicine for: 

. relief of osteoarthritis (the arthritis caused by age-related “wear and 
tear” on bones and joints) 

. management of acute pain in adults (like the short-term pain you can 
get after a dental or surgical operation) 

. treatment of menstrual pain (pain during women's monthly periods). 


Who should not take VIOXX? 


Do not take VIOXX if you: 

. have had an allergic reaction such as asthma attacks, hives, or swelling 
of the throat and face to aspirin or other NSAIDs (for example, 
ibuprofen and naproxen). 

. have had an allergic reaction to rofecoxib, which is the active ingredient 
of VIOXX, or to any of its inactive ingredients. (See Inactive Ingredients 
at the end of this leaflet.) 


What should | tell my doctor before and during treatment with VIOXX? 


Tell your doctor if you are: 

. pregnant or plan to become pregnant. VIOXX should not be used in late 
pregnancy because it may harm the fetus. 

. breast-feeding or plan to breast-feed. It is not known whether VIOXX is 
passed through to human breast milk and what its effects could be on a 
nursing child. 


Tell your doctor if you have: 

kidney disease 

liver disease 

heart failure 

high blood pressure 

had an allergic reaction to aspirin or other NSAIDs 
had a serious stomach problem in the past. 


Tell your doctor about: 

. any other medical problems or allergies you have now or have had. 

. all medicines that you are taking or plan to take, even those you can get 
without a prescription. 


Tell your doctor if you develop: 

. ulcer or bleeding symptoms (for instance, stomach burning or black 
stools, which are signs of possible stomach bleeding). 

. unexplained weight gain or swelling of the feet and/or legs. 

. skin rash or allergic reactions. If you have a severe allergic reaction, get 
medical help right away. 


How should | take VIOXX? 


VIOXX should be taken once a day. Your doctor will decide what dose of 
VIOXX you should take and how long you should take it. You may take 
VIOXX with or without food. 


Can | take VIOXX with other medicines? 


Tell your doctor about all of the other medicines you are taking or plan to take 
while you are on VIOXX, even other medicines that you can get without a 
prescription. Your doctor may want to check that your medicines are working 
properly together if you are taking other medicines such as: 

methotrexate (a medicine used to suppress the immune system) 
warfarin (a blood thinner) 

rifampin (an antibiotic) 

ACE inhibitors (medicines used for high blood pressure and heart failure) 
lithium (a medicine used to treat a certain type of depression). 


“Registered trademark of MERCK & CO., Inc. 
COPYRIGHT © MERCK & CO.., Inc., 1998 
All rights reserved. 


What are the possible side effects of VIOXX? 


Serious but rare side effects that have been reported in patients taking VIOXX 
and/or related medicines have included: 


. Serious stomach problems, such as stomach and intestinal bleeding, can 
occur with or without warning symptoms. These problems, if severe, 
could lead to hospitalization or death. Although this happens rarely, you 
should watch for signs that you may have this serious side effect and tell 
your doctor right away. 


. Serious allergic reactions including swelling of the face, lips, tongue, 
and/or throat which may cause difficulty breathing or swallowing occur 
rarely but may require treatment right away. Severe skin reactions have 
also been reported. 


. Serious kidney problems occur rarely, including acute kidney failure 
and worsening of chronic kidney failure. 


. Severe liver problems, including hepatitis and jaundice, occur rarely in 
patients taking NSAIDs, including VIOXX. Tell your doctor if you de- 
velop symptoms of liver problems. These include nausea, tiredness, 
itching, tenderness in the right upper abdomen, and flu-like symp- 
toms. 


In addition, the following side effects have been reported: confusion, hair loss, 
hallucinations, low blood cell counts, unusual headache with stiff neck 
(aseptic meningitis). 

More common, but less serious side effects reported with VIOXX have 
included the following: 


Upper and/or lower respiratory infection and/or inflammation 
Headache 


Dizziness 

Diarrhea 

Nausea and/or vomiting 

Heartburn, stomach pain and upset 
Swelling of the legs and/or feet 
High blood pressure 

Back pain 

Tiredness 

Urinary tract infection. 


These side effects were reported in at least 2% of osteoarthritis patients 
receiving daily doses of VIOXX 12.5 mg to 25 mg in clinical studies. 


The side effects described above do not include all of the side effects reported 
with VIOXX. Do not rely on this leaflet alone for information about side effects. 
Your doctor or pharmacist can discuss with you a more complete list of side 
effects. Any time you have a medical problem you think may be related to 
VIOXX, talk to your doctor. 


What else can | do to help manage my osteoarthritis pain? 


Talk to your doctor about: 

. Exercise 

. Controlling your weight 
. Hot and cold treatments 
. Using support devices. 


What else should | know about VIOXX? 


This leaflet provides a summary of certain information about VIOXX. If you 
have any questions or concerns about VIOXX, osteoarthritis or pain, talk to 
your health professional. Your pharmacist can give you an additional leaflet 
that is written for health professionals. 


Do not share VIOXX with anyone else; it was prescribed only for you. It should 
be taken only for the condition for which it was prescribed, 


Keep VIOXX and all medicines out of the reach of children. 
Inactive Ingredients: 


Oral suspension: citric acid (monohydrate), sodium citrate (dihydrate), sorbitol 
solution, strawberry flavor, xanthan gum, sodium methylparaben, sodium 
propylparaben. 

Tablets: croscarmeliose sodium, hydroxypropy! cellulose, lactose, magne- 
sium stearate, microcrystalline cellulose, and yellow ferric oxide. 

Issued July 2000 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 20107827(1)(902)-VIO-CON 








VERBATIM 


44 What you hear is the 
noise of democracy. | think 
the noise of democracy is a 
beautiful sound. 77 
TOM DASCHLE, 
new Senate majority leader, 
to reporters just before the 
start of the first session under 
Democratic leadership 


éé It’s heartbreaking, and | 
can’t find any words of 
consolation. 97 
JUNICHIRO KOIZUMI, 
Japanese Prime Minister, after a 
knife-wielding attacker killed 
eight children and wounded 15 in 
aschool near Osaka 


44Don’t do it, please, kill 
me if you want. 77 


PRINCE NIRAJAN, 

reportedly trying to stop his 
brother Crown Prince 
Dipendra from shooting their 
mother during the massacre in 
Nepal, before Dipendra killed 
them both 


éé4 It was cool, man. But I’m 
a little depressed that they 
didn’t have a buffet ready. 77 
TONY SIRAGUSA, 
Baltimore Ravens’ 340-lb. 
tackle, on his visit to 
the White House 


New York Temes (2), AP 
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TONY BLAIR 

Earnest PM survives foot-and- 
mouth, Conservative challenge. 
Now about that euro ... 


JENNIFER CAPRIATI 

Gritty Floridian’s French Open 

win on clay caps comeback. 

) Next: Kick grass at Wimbledon 


CHRISTINE EBERSOLE 

42nd St. star wins only Tony 

© The Producers missed. But 
has to show statue to Mel 


pit—rev 


IAN WA 





LET’S GO: EUROPE! George W. Bush, who did little traveling before settling in at the 
White House, embarks this week on his first European trip as President. Stops include 


Spain, Belgium and the Balkans, where he'll meet with Russian Prez Vladimir Putin 
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GOVERNOR GRAY DAVIS 

Backs loser in L.A. mayoral race, 
draws flak for media advisers on 
payroll. Gov’s power grid on fritz? 
SID ROSENBERG 

Imus reporter's job on the line 
for calling Venus Williams “an 


animal.” Definitely a double fault : 
GLAXOSMITHKLINE 2 

rt says drug co. must pay < 
$6.4 mil because killer was on 8 


Paxil. 0.K., back to Twinkies 


i 
| 
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Josh Tyrangiel 


How Mariah 
Escaped Sony 


F orget Jack Welch. The best 

still unwritten business 
book may come from the pen 
of Mariah Carey. After her 
1998 divorce from Sony Music 
boss Tommy Mottola, Carey— 
the top-selling female singer of 
all time, with 140 million units 
sold worldwide—made it clear 
she wanted out of her contract. 
She got her wish in April, with 
an unlikely assist from Jennifer 
Lopez. In January, a snippet of 

: music Carey had licensed for 

= herself mysteriously appeared 

5 on Lopez’s J. Lo album, also 

_ released by Sony. In the world 

= of music divas, such double 


« dealing can feel like a slap in the 


& face. Carey shrewdly used the 

Lopez fracas to turn the 

heat up on Sony and 
speed her exit. Both 
sides insist that it is 
“not true” that the 


release, but it certainly 


didn’t hurt. Despite owing Sony 


another album, Carey was 
granted her freedom—and 
promptly signed a megadeal 
with competitor Virgin. 


—Reported by Jess Cagle/Los Angeles 
ee 2 
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WAtTe HOUSE, YOU-HOLD- 
NIY-AGENDA-IN-YOUR- HANDS... 


dispute caused Carey's 








What a Difference a Meal Makes 


Gore" and Laura Bush finally sat down last week with the 
dark sheep of the political family: they had the McCains over 
for dinner. The couples discussed the challenges of rearing kids 
and providing national health care; no one got hurt. If the pre- 
Jeffords White House ignored McCain, the new McStrategy 
seems cribbed from Death of a Salesman: Attention must be 
paid. Deputy chief of staff Josh Bolten scuttled over to McCain’s 
Senate office last week to talk about HMO reform, with Health 
Secretary Tommy Thompson in tow. This week Budget Director 
Mitch Daniels will woo McCain on defense spending. “A lot of 
White House officials are going to reach out,” said a senior 
Administration official. At least for now, relations seem to have 
been smoothed, and talk of McCain’s possibly bolting the 
Republican Party has died down. But the new détente will face 
immediate tests. McCain opposes Bush on a patient's bill of 
rights, gun control and government spending, issues likely to 
come up soon. Which means the White House chefs had better 
be on full alert. —Reported by John F. Dickerson/Washington 


HOPE YOU LIKE STEAK, }{ So, WHAT CAN | Do 
YOU-HOLD-NI-AGENOA- ANY ? You 
\N-YOUR-HANDS... 

IN-YOUR-HANDS.... 





Mike Luckovich for TIME 


HOLD-ftY- AGENDA: 


The Return of a 
Defense Hawk 


A: the closest thing the Pen 
gon had to Darth Vader di 
ing the Reagan years, Richar« 
Perle, then an Assistant Secre 
tary, was beloved by the righ 
for his antipathy toward arm 
control pacts and peaceniks i 
general. Now, just when con- 
servatives are starting to grur 
ble that Bush is going soft on 
defense, Perle is returning to 
the battlefield. Pentagon insic 
ers say Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld will soon 
promote Perle, previously an 
unpaid member of the 18- 
person Defense Policy Board 
to board chair- 
man. That will 
give him a Penta- 
gon office in the 
gilt-edged E-ring, 
one floor away 
from Rumsfeld 
and better able Richard P: 
to catch his ear should Perle 
find the Pentagon underfund 
or slow in building a missile 
shield. So far, he has been un 
characteristically sunny. Says 
he: “Personally, I haven't see 
anything to criticize.” —Repori 
by Mark Thompson/Washington 
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GIVE ME A SHORTER 
NICKNAME. 


self-serve 






world-class 
service 
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: ClientServ™ Available exclusively for Morgan Stanley clients. 
ed Get connected to every aspect of your portfolio. ClientServ continuously 


updates the value of all your investments and puts them on one personalized 
tune in to live analyst webcasts. No wonder it was voted #1 in customer 
confidence. There's no better way of keeping in instant touch with your 
personal financial world. 


Well connected 


MorganStanley 


Interested in ClientServ? 


Move your money. Visit morganstanley.com or call 1-8MORGAN-NOW. 


Morgan Stanley, ClientServ and Well Connected are service marks of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & Co. Services are offered through Morgan Stanley DW Inc. and 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated, members SIPC. ©2001 Morgan Stanley DW Inc. 















And You Thought Atomic 
Fireballs Were Hot 


T LAST WEEK’S ALL-CANDY EXPO IN 
Joie samples of Torture Scorchers, 

a new cayenne-pepper-coated confec- 
tion, were distributed with cups of water. 
Candymakers are hoping other sweet 
newcomers will cause a similar sensation: 


GD Made with a plaque-fighting sugar 
substitute, these powerful breath mints 
claim to lower mouth temperatures as much 
as 50° F—almost as invigorating as a pair of 
HyperMints, another rookie, that delivers 
about as much caffeine as a 12-07. soda. 

Qe Even lollipops are switching 
to cell phones. Chupa Chups packages a 
retractable sucker inside a faux mobile 
phone that functions as a calculator, so 
kids can add up all those empty calories. 

Muscling into 
PowerBar territory, Viagra maker Pfizer 
has fortified these chocolate and fruit- 
chew “nutraceuticals” with as much iron 
as a cup of spinach, as much fiber as a slice 
of bread and—surprise!—more flavor than 
a piece of cardboard. 

At long last, Play-Doh you can 
eat. Kosher-foods giant Rokeach introduces 
this hands-on treat 131 years after the com- 
pany was founded as a soap factory. Rokeach 
also makes rocket pops and candynamite. 
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te s ONB Goon, TURN 
History Writ Small ? 
~Pacnend 
Rodos 
URE, IT’S UPLIFTING TO READ ABOUT JOHN EARN ee 
Adams and the Founding Fathers, or those LT? 


daring exploits of the Greatest Generation 
during World War II. But they also 
serve who only twist the screws—as 
you'll learn from One Good Turn, a 
history of the humble screwdriver. 
It’s just one of a spate of oddball his- 
tory books that eschew the grand and 
the momentous in favor of the small, 
the prosaic and the overlooked. Re- 
cently we've seen or will soon see 
histories of, among other things, salt, 
the ostrich, New York 
City sewage, flattery and 
not one but two books 
about dust. But don’t 
wait for them to show 
up as answers on Jeop- 
ardy; here’s a 
quick survey 
of some of 
these trivial 
pursuits. 





© PURPLE PROSE William 
Perkin, who “Invented a 
Color that Changed the 
World” with his accidental 
creation of synthetic dye, 
revolutionized organic 
chemistry—and fashion. 
Queen Victoria wore mauv 
to her daughter's wedding 
1858; London erupted sox 
after with “mauve measle: 


© LEFTY LOOSEY, RIGHTY TIGHTY The 
screwdriver is the only major 
mechanical tool not independently 
invented by the Chinese. An early 
use of screws was by medieval jou 
ing knights to fasten their armor. 


@ WHEN YOU'RE SMILING Traces 
laughter from animal behavior to 
human language. Oddity: A 1962 
laughing epidemic in an African villa; 


© FASCINATING FRUIT In 1880 bananas were 

unknown in the U.S.; by 1910 they were comm 
Fruit firms set up plantations in Central and Sot 
America; the Army propped up puppet leaders t 
protect trade—hence the term “banana republi: 


‘i  —_ @ NOTHING TO SNEEZE AT Dust did in the dinos é 
pV : tia suffocated the Pompeiians; today its industrial version can kill. f 
( y RY | N ¢ fa without it? No earth. The planet, the author writes, is melted du: 


@ CRYING TIME A look at tears from the 14th century B.C. to 
Tammy Faye Bakker. Fables said tears could bring the dead to li 
Now politicians hope well-timed tears can revive dead careers. 
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2. This manis: 3. The New York 4. Sharon Stone 5. In Russia, people 

a) the EltonJohnof Stock Exchange sued the producers _ panicked over false 

Myanmar stopped for 1% of Basic Instinct reports of: 

b) newly crowned hours because of: because: a) a vodka 

KingGyanendraof a)alackofinterest a) they insisted shortage 

Nepal b) Greenspan's keep her legs b) the return of 

c)0.K. onturf,but exciteddeclaration closed Yakov Smirnoff 

really a mudder that“Oprah'son!” _—b) they're not c) problems 

d) a big fan of the c) tech problems makingthe movie —_ between Jennifer 

phrase “accidents d) Abby Joseph c) they wouldn't and Brad 

will happen” Cohen's surprising  signonforSliver2 _d) Basic Instinct 2 

e) prayingthatthis call that “Maria d) they weren't FLERE REO? hot SA om 
| photo won't get Bartiromo’s not leering at her 2-5 ‘q-h ‘o-g 

picked up globally = wearing a bra” enough 'g-Z ‘9-1 :SU3MSNV 
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When you pack your 
MCI Calling Card, it’s like packing 
your loved ones along too. 


Your MCI Calling Card is the easy way to stay in touch when you travel. 
Whether you're in Jersey or Japan, use it to call to and from over 125 
countries. And no matter where you travel MCI has operators that speak 
your language. Plus, you can earn frequent flier miles every time you use 
the card. So on your next trip pack your MCI Calling 
Card. If you don’t have one, it’s easy to get. 


Call 1-800-431-5402 to join MCI today. 


123 456 7091 2345 
40. SMITH 
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“Best Column Ever!!!” —James Kelly 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN AN OPPORTUNISTIC JOURNALIST. BY | Having been at press junkets where studios lure writers 


“opportunistic,” I mean willing to embarrass myself in | from small papers by flying them into New York City, putting 
whatever way it takes to make sure I have the biggest by- | them upat the Essex House, taking them to dinner at Le Cirque 
| line in the magazine. I’m not sure what I mean by “jour- | and even giving them free popcorn at the film, I knew there was 

nalist.” So when I read that Sony Pictures created the | money tobe made. My name, after all, must be worth more than 


persona of David Manning of the Ridgefield Press in or- | Manning’s, owing to my being real. So I figured I'd publish a 
der to quote him in its ads for The Animal and A Knight’s Tale, | small, photocopied newspaper called Film Times, sell sub- 
I shook my head in disgust, knowing that this is valuable free | scriptions to the major studios for $50,000 a year and fill the 
press I should be getting. I also felt bad for page with lots of quotes from me and people with names like 
Mark and Jonathan Schumann, who real- con Roger Ebert and Richard Corliss. Un- 
ly do write film reviews for the Ridgefield ee id fortunately, when I ran my plan by 
paper in their “Take Two: A Father and BOOTY Roger Ebert, the owner of a sign com- 
Son Go to the Movies” column, and pany in Lewisville, N.C., he de- 

clined. “I wouldn't have time to fool 
with that right now,” he said. When 

I asked if I could use that quote, he 
said, “Yes,” and hung up. Thus my 
first issue contains this review for 
Evolution: YES! YES! YES!—ROGER 
EBERT. Likewise Richard Corliss, who 
works at a patio-door factory in Toledo, 
















this blow. Mostly, though, I just 
thought about myself. 

Since Sony had to remove Man- 
ning’s blurb—HEATH LEDGER IS THIS 
YEAR'S HOTTEST NEW STAR!—from the ad 
for A Knight’s Tale, | figured there was a 
blank space the perfect size for my name. 
I called Susan Tick, Sony’s senior vice pres- Ohio, and was also wary of the time com- 
ident of corporate communication, and of- mitment, said, “I don’t see many movies. 
fered, “I’m not gay, but one night with Heath Ledger would | The last one I’ve seen was the one with the fishing boat, The 
flip me like a Vermont legislator!” And to replace Manning's | Storm. It kept me on the edge of my seat.” This, I figure, will be 
quote from The Animal—THE PRODUCING TEAM OF BIG DADDY | perfect if anyone ever releases a movie called The Storm. 

HAS DELIVERED ANOTHER WINNER!—I suggested, “I’m not Nobody has picked up any of my quotes yet. In fact I’m 
gay, but one night with Rob Schneider would flip me like a | having a hard time getting the studios to plunk down 
Vermont legislator!” Tick, nervous about these ideas, did not | $50,000 for the newspaper. But no one on my staff is doing 
want to comment: “I don’t want to say anything about Rob | it for the money. Like Gene Shalit and Joel Siegel before us, 
Schneider's not being as good-looking as Heath Ledger, be- | we just get a big kick out of seeing our names in the paper. 
cause that might insult Rob.” This is a man who tries to have | That’s what drives people like us into this business. That and 
sex with a goat on film. | the free popcorn. a 
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BRIEF EXCHANGE Ever wonder 
what's underneath those Mickey 
and Goofy costumes at Disney 
World? Communal underwear, it 
seems. Magic Kingdom “cast 
members” just negotiated the right to wear 
their own skiwies, which they can take home 
and launder themselves. Under the old 
system, workers turned in uniforms each 
night, underwear and all, and got another 
outfit the following day. Some complained 
pe undies were less than alpine fresh 
and gave them lice. Even at Disney, 


x) 
GF the world can get a little too small. 






warning that he'll follow their “future life 
and will write letters when necessary.” 


HERE Jonathan Bush, uncle of President 
George W., writes a letter offering 
unconditional support to his great-nieces, 
deriding the ban against drinking under the 
age of 21 as “the worst law in the books.” 
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Father knows best. 


Want to win? Milk has 9 essential nutrients active 6 
In other words, it’s the greatest.” 


got milk? 


MUHAMMAD & LAJLA AU ©2001 AMERICA’S DAIRY FARMERS AND 








sigh | IS IT POSSIBLE THE ULTIMATE 
RODRIGUEZ 






DRIVETRAIN 
ENGINEER 


PERFORMANCE-AND-CONTROL MACHINE 
ISN'T GERMAN, ISN'T ITALIAN 


AND ISN'T A CAR? 
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ENGINEER ROLANDO RODRIGUEZ DEFINES PERFORMANCE DIFFERENTLY 
FULL-TIME HE WANTED TO CREATE A VEHICLE WITH HANDLING IN THE SPIRIT OF 
A EUROPEAN PERFORMANCE SEDAN THAT COULD STILL PERFORM THE 
ALL-WHEEL DRIVE WORK OF A TRUCK. THE GMC SIERRA C3 IS NOT JUST A POWERFUL 


PICKUP. BUT THE FIRST AND ONLY WITH FULL-TIME ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 
BUT AWD IS ONLY PART OF THE C3°S PERFORMANCE-BIASED DRIVELINE 
PERFORMANCE-BIASED | EVERYTHING FROM THE 325 HP VORTEC™ VB TO THE TRANSMISSION 
TO THE DIFFERENTIAL TO THE WHEELS THEMSELVES GIVES THIS TRUCK 
DRIVELINE | HANDLING CHARACTERISTICS UNHEARD OF IN A PICKUP. NOW, ASK 
YOURSELF THIS: WHY SHOULD ROLANDO HAVE ALL THE FUN? 
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DEATH SENTENCE OVERTURNED. Of re- 
tarded Texas rapist and murderer JOHN- 
NY PAUL PENRY, 45; by a 6-3 Supreme 
Court vote; in Washington. Amid de- 
bate over pending Texas legislation that 
would ban executions of the mentally 
retarded, the court reversed Penry’s 
sentence for the second time since 1989, 
finding fault with the instructions given 
his jury. 


ARRESTED. CARLOS MENEM, 70, flam- 
boyant reformist President of Argentina 
from 1989 to 1999; on charges of leading 


a conspiracy to smuggle 6,500 tons of | 


arms to Croatia and Ecuador while in of- 
fice; in Buenos Aires. The first elected 
Argentine President ever arrested, 
Menem is too old to go to jail; un- 

der Argentine law, suspects 70 or “ 
older are kept under house arrest. 


SENTENCED. FOUR RWANDANS, 
including two Catholic 
nuns; to prison terms 
of 12 to 20 years; for 
their roles in the 

1994 Hutu exter- 
mination of the 

Tutsi in Rwan- 

da; in Brus- 

sels. The nuns 

turned over 

as many as 

7,000 people seek- 

ing refuge in their 
convent to the Hutu 
militia. 


JUDGMENT AWARDED. To RICHARD 
BOEKEN, 56, steadfast two-pack-a-day 
Marlboro smoker for 40 years, found to 
have lung cancer in 1999; more than $3 
billion in damages from cigarette maker 
Philip Morris; in Los Angeles. Boeken’s 
lawyer accused Philip Morris of pushing 
smoking as “cool” despite its addictive- 
ness, which he measured by recounting 
that his client had quashed addictions to 
heroin and alcohol, but couldn’t quit 
smoking. 


YDIED. JOHN HARTFORD, 63, quirky, 
sociable bluegrass banjo virtuoso, fiddler 
and guitarist, who penned the much 
recorded country song Gentle on 

My Mind, which won him two 


Grammy Awards and be- 
came a Top 40 hit for Glen & 
Campbell; of cancer; iné 
Nashville, Tenn. Beloved 
for spirited performances ; 


at bluegrass festivals and 
for throwing picking 
parties at his 


home, 
Hartford col- 
laborated with 
the Byrds and 
Benny Martin but 
also recorded some 
40 of his own albums, 
most recently appear- 
ing on the sound track 
for the film O Brother, 
Where Art Thou? 


| 


DIED. JOEY MAXIM, 79, 
light-heavyweight champi- 

on who defended his world 

title against Sugar Ray Rob- 

inson in 1952; of complica- 

tions from a stroke; in West 

Palm Beach, Fla. Maxim faced Robinson 
on June 25 at Yankee Stadium in 103°F 
weather. Robinson, heralded as the great- 
est pound-for-pound fighter of all time, 
was well ahead with the judges but keeled 
over from the heat after the 13th round, 
giving Maxim a technical knockout. 


DIED. ROSEMARY VEREY, 
82, revered British garden 
designer and _ author, 
whose four-acre garden at 
Barnsley House in Glou- 
cestershire draws 30,000 
admirers yearly; in London. With her 
sophisticated sensibilities and keen eye 
for color, Verey was an inspiration to 
horticulturists the world over. She 
introduced to the U.S. such ele- 
ments as the ornamental vegetable 
garden, and designed plantings for the 
likes of Prince Charles and Elton John. 


DIED. ANTHONY QUINN, 86, vibrant, pas- 
sionate force on stage and screen, remem- 
bered most for his Oscar-nominated turn 
as the fiery peasant in Zorba the Greek; 
in Boston. Quinn won two supporting 
Oscars (Viva Zapata! in 1952; Lust for 
Life in 1956) and played the sideshow 
strongman in Fellini’s first international 
hit, La Strada (see Eulogy). 





Although my home has few movie mementos, the 
office walls are covered with posters of the movies | 
made. Today | find myself looking at a big poster of 
me with teeth bared, scowling at my friend TONY 
QUINN in Lust for Life. | loved Tony. In the early years, 
we spent much time together. And even when he 
moved to Italy, we always kept in touch. | was happy 
for him when he received the Oscar for his portrayal of 
Gauguin. He deserved it; he was a marvelous actor! 
Tony was also an extraordinary artist and sculptor. 
The last time we had dinner together we discussed 
putting together another exhibition of his work in Los 


Angeles. He was a thoughtful friend. Not long ago, | 
emceed a tribute ceremony to him. That night he gave 
me a set of gold cuff links that he had designed and 
made especially for me. | was very touched. Tony was 
a funny man and, most of all, a family man. The 
morning of his marriage to lolanda (with whom he 
already had two children), the wedding ring was lost. 
In a desperate search, he exclaimed to his kids, 
“Come on, help me find the ring. Don’t you want me to 
marry your mother?" | always think of Tony dancing in 
Zorba—so strong, so happy, so full of life. | will never 
lose that image. —By Kirk Douglas 


By Melissa August, Kathryn Hoffman, Ellin Martens, Julie Rawe, Alex Smith, Sora Song, Heather Won Tesoriero, David Thigpen and Kadesha Thomas 
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MISSION TOE 


President Bush tours the Continent, tries to persuade angry allies that 





he’s not a troglodyte and searches for the soul of Vladimir Putin 


By JAMES CARNEY and MASSIMO CALABRES! WASHINGTON 


EORGE W. BUSH IS HUNGRY TO MAKE A GOOD IMPRES- 
sion this week on his first presidential tour of Europe, 
and no wonder. “This is the biggest trip of his life,” an 
adviser says, his chance to look a Russian President in 
the eye, his chance to persuade the allies that he is- 
n't the arrogant, missile shield-obsessed, execution- 
happy global warmer that 
so many Europeans take him to be. 
How hungry is Bush? In late April, 
when former Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who had suggested to the 
President's father that Dubya’s foreign 
policy was off course, stopped at the 
White House to meet with National 
Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice, 
the President dropped by for two min- 
utes—and stayed for 20, pumping Gor- 
by for advice. Bush has also heard from 
another old hand, the one whom Amer- 
icans hope he consults but whom 
White House image-mongers are most 
sensitive about—his dad. 
As the three generations of Bushes 






Many Europeans see Dubya as 
an arrogant, missile shield-obsessed global warmer 


| gathered at Camp David last week, the conversation turned to 
Dubya’s five-day, five-country tour, which will culminate in a face- 
to-face session with Russian President Vladimir Putin Saturday in 
Ljubljana, Slovenia. The father, says a source close to the former 
President, has been thinking back on his own maiden voyage to Eu- 
rope as President in May 1989—and recalling how valuable intel- 
ligence can be before a summit. “The old man had been getting sig- 
nals from people in Europe,” the source says, and gave his son “a 
little dose of realism” about the conti- 
? nental mood. But Bush already knew 
trouble awaited him, so he helda secret 
prep session on May 31 in the Yellow 
2 Oval Room, upstairs at the White 
* House, and invited specialists from 
: across the political spectrum. Sure, 
* Dick Cheney, Colin Powell 
and Rice were there, along 
with a host of lesser 
Bushies. But none 
of them did dh. 
the talking. 4 
Instead, ¥ 
five ‘4 














a common pastime for world leaders, 
but it does not play to Bush’s strengths. 
He is better in less formal settings that 
let him put his personality to work. And 
though there are moments on the world 
stage when charm can carry the day, they 
aren't likely to occur in Brussels or, for 
that matter, at the European Union con- 
ference in Goteborg, Sweden, which Bush 
will visit Thursday. These are places where 
talking policy is a treasured and complex 
art. There and elsewhere on his trip, Bush 
will face European Union members who 
are ideologically alien to him (11 of 15 E.U. 
governments are center-left) and wary of 
his reputation as a reckless cowboy, a.uni 
lateralist with scant regard for his#allies. 
And when he caps his tour Satutday with 
Putin, he'll face his biggest challénge. The 


outsiders briefed the President, among them 
Michael McFaul, a Democrat and a Russia 
expert and Rice colleague from Stanford; 
Tom Graham, a Republican think-tanker; 
and Felix Rohatyn, the New York invest- 
ment banker who was Clinton’s ambassa- 
dor to France. The surprising cast included 
two Brits—Lionel Barber, editor of the Fi- 
nancial Times, and the left-leaning Oxford 
scholar Timothy Garton Ash. For 2% hours 
Bush listened and asked questions. “He 
hasn’t thought a lot about these issues be- 
fore,” says someone who was there, “so 
he’s taking this very seriously.” 

To ease Bush into the first challeng- 
ing diplomatic mission of his career, his 
advisers have made sure his first stop 
will be Spain. Why? Because Spain is a 
bridge to Latin America, a part of the world 
Bush knows reasonably well. He'll pay his Russian is opposed to Bushs plans for a 
respects to the King and Queen (Juan Car- missile-defense system, and Bush needs to 
los is an old friend of Dad’s), spend a few WHAT'S ON THE TABLE Meeting in change Putin’s mind.df Putin goes along, 
hours at the Prime Minister’s country re- Brussels with fellow NATO leaders, the rest of Europe—steadfastly opposed for 
treat and then get some down time in Ma- including Secretary-General George now—will probabl¥ go along too. 
drid. “A good warmup,” admits a pleased Robertson, Bush will push the need If Bush’s aides seemed nervous last 
senior Administration official. Then things for a missile-defense system. The week, it wasn’t Without cause. Their pupil 


yet real. “The next day it’s over to Brus Administration announced last week has scant experience in 
5 re Feat : it plans to implement a limited system ae a bee lane 
foreign affairs, and when 


sels,” the official says, a tinge of worry in his by 2004. NATO leaders also want to 
he has managed to work 


voice. “That’s the first rough day of sitting & talk about expansion and firm up U.S. 
around with men in suits.” # commitments in Bosnia and Kosovo. \ —/ some in between selling 

; his tax cut and his energy 
proposals, the results have 


Sitting around with men in suits may be 
been mixed. The spy-plane incident with 


ADH China ended well, but in its early stages 
a Bush was unsteady. Breaking off nonpro- 


liferation talks with North Korea, he con- 


























Dubya won't do much sightseeing 
on his first visit to Europe. He'll 
face angry leaders, contentious 
topics—and serious risks forthe 
inexperienced statesman 


te, 


ORI 


WHAT'S ON THE TABLE Bush's first stop is Madrid to 
see his Dad's friend King Juan Carlos and Queen 
Sophia in a largely ceremonial visit. Bush will relax 
and speak a little of his favorite foreign language. 
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tradicted his own Secre- 

taryof State and seemed 

dismissive of South Korea 
President Kim Dae Jung’s 
Nobel Peace-prizewinning efforts at ree- 
onciliation with the North. Most of all, he 
infuriated allies across Europe by abruptly 
announcing that the U.S. would withdraw 
from the Kyoto Protocol on climate 
change. Bush had promised a “humble 
foreign policy,” but as far as Europe was 
concerned, he delivered the opposite in his 
first months as President. 





FEW WEEKS AGO, BUSH AND HIS 
advisers began preparing for his 
European tour by pulling back 
on some contentious issues. Last 
week they received the results of 
a report on climate change that 
indicated global warming is—surprise!—an 
indisputable reality. Suddenly the President 
was no longer casting doubt on the problem 
or calling for “sound science.” By Monday, 
he was expected to announce funding for 
new market-based initiatives aimed at re- 
ducing greenhouse emissions even’ as he 
remained deliberately vague on the issue of 
mandatory U.S. emission reductions, a key 
European demand. And to smooth ruffled 
South Korean feath- 
ers, the Administra- 
tion last week an- 
nounced it would 
offer to resume talks 
with the North on mis- 
sile testing and development . Even the 
hard-nosed Secretary of Defense, Donald 
Rumsfeld, who had previously argued for 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from the Balkans, 
conspicuously celebrated the righteousness 
of their mission on a visit there last week. 
Those concessions produced a softening 
on the European side. Even the perennial 





Yank-bashers in Paris are trying to play nice. | 


“Bush came in with big theories,” says a 


French diplomat, “but on all these questions | 


the Administration has evolved.” Yet Bush is 
hardly rolling over on all issues. In response 
to American steelmakers’ allegations of 
“dumping” by foreign manufacturers, the 
Administration may impose import tariffs on 
steel, an idea protested across Europe and 
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@ SWEDEN 


WHAT'S ON THE TABLE Bush and 
European Union leaders will confer in 


Goteborg. Most are upset over Bush's 
dropping the Kyoto climate treaty and 
his plan to impose tariffs on steel im- 
ports. The White House is developing 
Kyoto alternatives to show Bush 
takes global warming seriously. 





Asia. “Bush is a single-minded ideologue,” 
complains Portugal’s former President, 
Mario Soares. “The U.S. is doing things that 
have grave consequences for the world.” 
Some Europeans are angry about other is- 
Sues, from “American cultural hegemony”— 
the Golden Arches on the Champs Elysées— 
to the perééiyed barbarism of the American 
death penalty..The planned execution of 
Timothy McVeigh has brought renewed 
protests from the Ed., where membership 
requires abolishing ¢apital punishment. 

The big money issues missile defense, 
which most of Europe opposes but knows 
it probably can’t stop. 
The question is, How 
ugly will this get? The 
Administration won an 
initial battle against Eu- 
ropean resistance in Munich last February, 
when it iftsisted it would go ahead no mat- 
ter what. And it has pursued that advantage 
by.furiously repackaging the missile-defense 
concept as a collaborative venture, inviting 
Russia and E.U. members to be founding 
partners. No one has agreed to come aboard, 
but the Administration is convinced Euro- 
pean objections will evaporate if the U.S. 
can get Russia to do so. “The bottom line for 
[Europe] is, Don’t put us in the middle of a 
fight between you and the Russians,” says 
a senior State Department official. And so 
all eyes are on the Putin meeting. 

Back when he was still campaigning for 
the G.o.P. nomination, Bush remarked to 
Time that “anyone who tells you they 
have Putin figured out is blowing 





© SLOVENIA 


WHAT'S ON THE TABLE Bush 
will sit down with Russian 
President Viadimir Putin for 
two hours. Bush hopes the 
Kremlin will drop objections 
to missile defense if he 
involves Russia in building 
the shield. But Putin is 
playing hard to get. And 
he's not thrilled at the idea 
of the Baltic republics join- 
ing an expanded NATO. 


smoke.” A year later, Putin remains a mys- 
tery. Last week Bush told a visiting business 
executive that he wondered whether Pu- 
tin’s KGB past would make him even hard- 
er to read. “I want to look him in the eye,” 
Bush said, “and see if I can see his soul.” 
Bush has discussed Putin with world 
leaders ranging from Britain’s Tony Blair to 
Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor Orban. 
And he’s been briefed by c1A experts on the 
way the former kGB officer charms foreign 
leaders in meetings such as this. Putin will be 
ready to banter on everything from the 1972 
Antiballistic Missile Treaty to Bush’s love of 
baseball. He may even make some private 
small talkin English in an attempt to ease the 
tension of their first meeting. In that sense, 
at least, the Russian is a bit like Bush. 
Putin is only marginally more experi- 
enced as a diplomat than Bush. For the 


@ POLAND 


WHAT'S ON THE TABLE Stealing a play 
from his dad, Bush will give a speech 
in Warsaw celebrating 10 years of 
Polish democracy, and also meet 
President Aleksander Kwasniewski. 











Russian leader—whose key achievement 
has been to begin pulling his country out of 
an inferiority complex 10 years in the mak- 
ing—the meeting itself is the message. Se- 
curing quality time with a U.S. President 
signals that Russia remains a “great power” 
—if only because it retains its Soviet nu- 
clear arsenal. Moscow lobbied hard for the 
meeting and wasn’t pleased that Washing- 
ton was slow to agree. Russian officials took 
note of every dismissive remark the Bushies 
made about Russia and were quick to point 
out that Bush found time to meet with the 
Prime Minister of Caribbean St. Kitts and 
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Nevis (pop. 40,000) before he managed to 
squeeze Putin into his schedule. 

When the Bush team took power, so in- 
tense was the desire for a missile shield that 


the only question seemed to be, Should we 


tear up the ABM treaty now or wait and do it 
in Putin’s face? Five months later, officials 
gush about how “constructive” Putin has 
been on missile defense. As Europe’s oppo- 
sition stiffened, a meeting with Putin became 
apriority. “There was nothing to be gained by 
keeping Russia at a distance,” says an aide. 
“We're more likely to work out our differ- 
ences if we build up a decent relationship.” 


MOSCOW 





The Bush-Putin meeting is not expected 
to produce any grand agreements. Bush will 
come armed with loosely worded proposals 
for cooperation on missile defense and Russ- 
ian membership in the World Trade Organi- 
zation. But there will be little detail, and with 
the two-hour meeting eaten up by niceties 
and translation time, no deal is likely. But 
a deal isn’t the point. What Bush is doing 
is setting a new tone for Europe. Five months 
into his term, it’s time to make a better 
impression. —With reporting by Jay Branegan 
and John F. Dickerson/Washington, Paul Quinn- 
Judge/Moscow and Thomas Sancton/Paris 
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f Kremlin—but emboldens 
: Ms Ny Putin's policy planners as well. 
’ aa’ These are, after all, countries 
that enjoyed good relations 
Il politics are local for tion, the Kremlin has been very sian academics who work with with the old Soviet Union, and 
Viadimir Putin. For a few discreet. Putin has discussed foreign groups are potential all keep their own people under 
hours in Ljubljana this the Russian car industry and spies. Despite this, the Putin varying degrees of control. For 
weekend he will be a played host to Queen Beatrixof administration is occasionally the neo-Soviets who run Russia 
world leader. He will look diffi- the Netherlands but kept mum prone to fits of euphoria, like these days, this is reassuring. 
dent and dignified in photoops, about George Bush or national saying it would like to join the But like their Soviet predeces- 
engagingly youthful, speaking missile defense. His Defense European Union. sors, they also want major 
confidently and with apparent Minister, Sergei Ivanov, has In the meantime, the world powers to consult them, 
sincerity. Then he will go home taken a tougher line. Although Russians are developing re- include them, respect them. 
to a country whose population the Kremlin originally signaled a _ lations with China, Iraq, Libya, This is what they miss and 
once again declined by a willingness to discuss changes Vietnam and North Korea and what, for a weekend in Slovenia 
quarter of a million people in to the 1972 Antiballistic Missile deepening links with Iran. at least, they will get. Too bad 
the first three months of this Treaty, Ivanov now implies that Western criticism of this they have to go home when 
year, whose infrastructure ison _ there is little to discuss. infuriates the it's over. —By Paul Quinn-Judge 
the verge of collapse and Adjusting the treaty means 
whose economy is crippled by destroying it, he warned last 
corruption and bureaucracy. week, and Russia does not 
But while Bush and Putin are in intend to allow this. 
their Slovenian castle, the The mixed signals are not 
Russian people will forget surprising. Putin's team is new a 
about their own problems. The and inexperienced and much 
image that Putin presents to less confident than they would 
the country, and the message like the world to think. Their 
that accompanies it—that foreign policy so far has been 
Russia is back on the world characterized by lots of world 
stage—is paramount to his travel and very little in the way 
political agenda. of a plan. Certain features are 
Russia's ego certainly clear, however. Perceived 
needs boosting. The only U.S. arrogance irritates 
resemblance between Putin- Russians—ordinary 
Bush and the encounter citizens as well as 
between John Kennedy and officialdom. So does 
Nikita Khrushchev in 1961 will NATO, not to mention 
be the month—both beingJune _—_ the Europeans who 
meetings. The Soviet leader criticize limitations on 
who went to Vienna in 1961 the press or abuses 
presided over a dynamic, ag- in Chechnya. More- 
gressively self-confident em- over, the Krem- 
pire that was at the height ofits _lin’s world view is 
powers; today Russia's decline informed by deep 
is far from over. Putin is a re- suspicion, Rus- 
cently retired civil servant. 
He is also much more EXPANSIVE Putin, 
polite. Though stung by slights with China’s Jiang 
from Washington in the early Zemin, wants Russia 
weeks of the Bush Administra- seen as a superpower 
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TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 
Mass-produce a hybrid The other 10% 





In 1997, Toyota was the first car company 
in the world to mass-produce a hybrid 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 


Even so, we're not resting on our laurels. 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to search 
for even greener forms of transportation. 


The next step? A hydrogen-powered fuel 
cell vehicle whose only emission is pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
no matter what fresh alternatives are 
discovered in the future, they won't be 
found overnight. They'll be the result of 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 





How Much for 
Gracie Mansion? 


Media baron Michael Bloomberg jumps 
into the race for mayor of New York City 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS NEW YORK 


T’S NOT EASY BEING GREEN. MORE SPEC- 

ifically, it wasn’t easy being Mark Green 

last week, when New York City’s public 

advocate—the early front runner in the 
race to succeed Rudy Giuliani as mayor— 
swept into an awards breakfast in Harlem, 
and nobody seemed to care. Green is the 
most quotable Democrat in town, but when 
reporters approached him at the breakfast, 
they only wanted to talk about the short, 
wispy-haired man who showed up 10 min- 
utes later: billionaire media mogul Michael 
Bloomberg, 59, the political novice who 
created a minor sensation last week by an- 
nouncing as a Republican candidate for 
mayor. “He’s the flavor of the half-day,” 
sniffed Green. “I don’t think about him at 
all.” But throughout the breakfast, Green 
was ignored—while Bloomberg had pho- 
tographers camping at his feet. 

Green could take comfort in a Quinni- 
piac University poll released last week that 
showed him trouncing Bloomberg 62% to 
20% in a one-on-one race, But the poll was 
taken before most New Yorkers had got to 
know Bloomberg—and the $20 million to 
$30 million he is expected to spend is sure 
to change that. Four out of five New Yorkers 








ow 
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are Democrats, but that was true 
when the Republican Giuliani 
won his two mayoral elections. 
Once every generation or so the 
town goes Republican—usually 
in moments of crisis, such as the 
Gotham-is-ungovernable hyste- 
ria that helped elect Giuliani— 
only to revert to Democratic 
control. So by that estimate, 
Bloomberg has a shot—in 2025. 

But the mogul is betting he 
can sell himself as the Nice 
Rudy, a boss to keep the city 
safe without all that Giuliani 
vindictiveness and soap-opera 
strife. (Giuliani and his es- 
tranged wife have been fighting 
about whether his girlfriend 
can visit Gracie Mansion, the mayoral resi- 
dence. Even New York is getting sick of it.) 
And Bloomberg’s fortune—estimated at $4 
billion—isn’t his only weapon. John Mc- 
Cain, the most popular politician in the 
country right now, tells TIME that he will be 
stumping for Bloomberg. “I hope and in- 
tend to campaign for Michael,” says the Ari- 
zona Senator, who got 43% of the vote in the 
New York primary last fall. 

A lifelong Democrat, Bloomberg saw 
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BLOOMBERG'S 
VAST EMPIRE 


Bloomberg L.P. is privately 
held, but estimates put its 
worth at $4 billion. Here's 
what he’s got. 


MEDIA 


Bloomberg's news te 
include a wire service 
1,000 reporters, a 

syndicated New York 
station, a 24-hour sz 
TV station seen worlc 





he would never get the party’s nod a 
switched eight months ago to the aner 
New York G.o.p. He is hoping that 

puckish smile, fabulous parties and his 
wire life (he owns homes in Manhatt 
London, Bermuda and Westchester Cor 
ty, flies his own helicopter and has dat 
women like Diana Ross) will outshine 
Democratic field littered with smart | 
lackluster pols. And Bloomberg has prov 
that his dollars come with sense, hiring 


How the West Was Won 


ntonio Villaraigosaseemed = mannered city attorney and fell 
destined to become the Democrat who most people 

next mayor of Los Angeles. figured would get lost beside th 

He was a charismatic flamboyant Villaraigosa, turnec 

Latino politician in a city where out to be the better street fight 
Spanish is more than a second With a tough, tightly focused 

language. He had been a campaign that kept Villaraigos: 

|, Successful speaker of the on the defensive, Hahn manag 

H California assembly and had the to convince a winning coalition 
2 endorsement of everyone from blacks and moderate white 

© the outgoing Republican mayor Democrats and Republicans th 

% tothe state's Democratic Party there were too many questions 

= andits Governor. about Villaraigosa’s integrity to 

i Sowhy did he lose? Because _ entrust Villaraigosa with runnin 

+ James Hahn, 50, the mild- the nation’s second largest city 


ntacles 
with 


igelel le] 
tellite- 
wide, 


nd 
nic 
his 
th- 


In- 
ed 


yut 
ed 
an 


four national and two 
international magazines, a 
website that gets 180 
million hits a month and a 
publishing arm that has put 
out 40 titles 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


their Bloombergs 





A-list team of political veterans to finesse 
his policies and produce his image. 

Yet with just five months until Election 
Day, Bloomberg seems unready. At his first 
press conference, held at a Queens retire- 
ment home, his disjointed homily on being 
nice left the room befuddled—and men- 
tioned no issues. The press ripped him for it. 
The next day, as he settled into the back of a 
black suv, where Bloomberg radio was play- 
ing and a Bloomberg magazine was tucked 


Bloombergs,” computer 
terminals that offer market Say 


information to customers 
ECN, a trading service, lets 
clients trade stock over 


> into a seat pocket, Bloomberg 
= dismissed those stories. “As long 
: as they spell my name right, 
= fine,” he says with a shrug. “I’ve 
2 got to learn the issues, learn 
| how to dialogue, learn the jar- 
* gon,” he admits. Former Mayor 
Ed Koch thinks Bloomberg is 
admitting too much. “That's the 
§ wrong thing to say,” sighs Koch. 
¢ “Running for mayor is not an 
on-the-job learning operation.” 

Supporters say Bloomberg 
has the smarts to slide up the 
learning curve. Perhaps. But is 
he smart to pattern his candi- 
dacy on Giuliani? The race is 
inevitably a referendum on 
Rudy—everyone in it is running 
for and against parts of him— 


city wants a caretaker of his 
legacy. But the mayor has also 
worn people out—and severely 
antagonized minorities, who 
his cops unfairly target 
them. Bloomberg told TIME he 
would meet with black activist 
Al Sharpton, whom Rudy has 
shunned. And his embrace of 
Giuliani is still gawky and schiz- 
ophrenic. “Nobody should walk away from 
Rudy. Even if you don’t like him, you've got 
to give him credit,” he says. “Unfortunately 
the public has more of a “What have you 
done for me lately?’ attitude than it should.” 
(Hmm. Off message already?) 

Can Bloomberg sell Bloomberg? Born 
on Valentine’s Day, he grew up lower mid- 
dle class, the son of a Boston-area bookkeep- 
er and secretary. Moving to New York after 
college, he made partner at Salomon Broth- 


and Bloomberg argues that the | 


ers. When the company fired him after a 
merger, he took his $10 million severance 
and plowed it into “Bloombergs,” desktop 
financial-information monitors that became 
business-world must-haves; from there he 
built a radio, news and Internet empire. He 
counts the corporate and media élite as pals, 
and they describe him as a devoted father of 
two who gets along with his ex-wife, a man 
who quietly gives his time as well as money. 

Detractors see a different man. They 
call him arrogant and controlling, a bully 
who censors employee e-mail and aims 
surveillance workers. 
Bloomberg says he would use the same 
e-mail technology on City Hall computers 
and put those cameras in high-crime 
neighborhoods (as Giuliani has). That wor- 
ries Floyd Flake, an influential black minis- 
ter and former Congressman. “I think peo- 
ple would feel targeted,” he warns. 
Opponents will no doubt cast Bloomberg 
(who once said his hobbies were “theater, 
dining and chasing women”) as a Lothario, 
noting that three sexual-harassment suits 
have been filed against him—one dismissed, 
one withdrawn, one settled. “God as my 
witness, I can look my daughters in the eye 


cameras at his 


and say I did nothing wrong,” he says. 
While Goldman Sachs millionaire Jon 
Corzine made it to the Senate last year, 
Bloomberg notes that three-quarters of 
wealthy candidates fail. And New York City 
has never elected a rich suitor. As Giuliani 
learned in 1989, the first time a novice runs 
for mayor, he loses. Still, the billionaire says 
he would rue not running more than he 
would a loss. “If you believe you can make a 
difference, you will regret it the rest of your 
life if you don’t give it a shot,” he says. Five 
months of campaigning may make him re- 
think that. But the race just got interesting. 





“| can be as tough as necessary,” whose father was a campaign the city’s most powerful ethnic disagreed. “Those who are not 
the silver-haired bureaucrat said contributor. Before the election, . The races were black or Latino are making more 
on Election Day, showing a side Hahn hammered Villaraigosa fora split: about 4 out of 5 blacks of this than we are,” says state 
of him that few voters knew solid week with a TV ad showing voted for Hahn (like his father, a Democratic chairman Art Torres, 
existed. “I've been a prosecutor. images of a crack-cocaine pipe,a onetime county supervisor, he is who campaigned for Villaraigosa. 
| know what it takes to win.” copy of the letter and the a stalwart supporter of the black Angelenos have had to deal 
Villaraigosa, 48, a former message: “Los Angeles can'ttrust | community), while about the with more than their share of 
labor organizer, certainly had Antonio Villaraigosa.” same proportion of Latinos voted —_ tembiors, political and otherwise, 
plenty of baggage. A former street That may have made the for Villaraigosa. “The negative but the transition from Republican 
tough who grewupinEastLA.,he difference. More than half of ethnic factor was being brought Mayor Richard Riordan to Hahn 
had out-of-wedlock kids and Hahn's voters cited character as in,” insists Harry Pachon, shouldn't bring much of a jolt. 
failed the state bar exam four a key factor. Villaraigosa president of the Tomas Rivera Hahn campaigned as a moderate, 
times. But Hahn didn’t bother with | complained of Hahn's tactics, but —_ Policy Institute in Claremont, and that’s what Angelenos will 
any of that. He had all he needed Hahn shrugged. “Campaigns,”"he _Callif., anonprofit Latino think get. “We need to all build bridges 
in aletter Villaraigosa wrote tothe said, “are not promdates.” Critics _ tank. “It may have been toward each other,” he said after 
White House in 1996, seeking a accused Hahn of playing onracial unintended, but that was the the election. He can start by 
presidential pardon for convicted sensitivities at a time when message that the Latino repairing his fractured party. 
drug trafficker Carlos Vignali, Latinos are surpassing blacks as community picked up.” Others —By David S. Jackson/Los Angeles 
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The intifadeh was supposed to free the Palestinians from Israeli occupation, 
but instead it is shattering a society already plagued with fissures 


HE STOLEN VOLKSWAGEN TRUCK 
roared along the chaotic main 
street of Nablus. As Kamel 
Salameh wove the VW through the 
morning rush-hour traffic, he 
slammed into nine-year-old Islam 
Atallah. She spun off the hood like a doll, 
dead. With screaming tires, Salameh 
turned his truck and sped off. He headed 
for Balata refugee camp at the edge of 
Nablus. The patrolmen chasing him were 
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nervous. The camp is a no-go area for Yass- 
er Arafat’s police. Salameh swerved into 
Balata’s narrow streets and disappeared. 
Soon after, the police found the truck aban- 
doned, but Salameh had melted into the al- 
leys of his home patch. Car theft is big 
business in Balata, so police were not com- 
pletely disappointed. They found a dozen 
other stolen vehicles at the edge of the 
camp and impounded them. 

That afternoon, back at the police sta- 
tion, the officers heard gunfire. It was Bal- 
ata’s answer to the lawmen’s incursion. 


iilustrations for TIME by Edel Rodriguez 


Forty stolen cars rolled slowly out of t 
camp, each loaded with car thieves firing 
fles in the air. Behind them walked hu 
dreds of Balata residents. The crimin: 
drowned the police station and the mun 
ipality in the deafening racket of th 
Kalashnikovs. The people of Nablus fled 
fear, and their rulers—the mayor appoi) 
ed by Arafat, the police chief, the Gov 
nor—all got the message: Back off. “Eve 
day there’s a fight between someone fre 
Balata and a Nablus guy,” says Hussz 
Khader, 39, the reform-minded leader 


Yasser Arafat’s Fatah Party in Balata. “It’s 
something we've never known before.” 

In Balata’s narrow streets, the chaotic 
traffic writhes slowly and fractiously be- 
tween the cinder-block auto shops in the 
simmering heat of spring on the valley 
floor. More than 800 feet above the dusty 
camp, on the lush peak of Mount Gerizim, 
a monumental structure is rising, half 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello, half Taj 
Mahal. It is the new home of a leading 
member of the Masri family, the most pow- 
erful and wealthy clan in Nablus. It is a re- 
minder, too, of the differences between the 
unruly refugee camp and the Palestinian 
metropolis in the West Bank, and a symbol 
of the extreme tensions that exist within 
Palestinian society, riven these days be- 
tween rich and poor, Christian and Mus- 
lim and dozens of other fractures. Even as 
Arafat struggled last week to deliver on his 
promise of a cease-fire, controlling anti- 
Israeli violence promises to be difficult be- 
cause it also means trying to manage the di- 
visions among Palestinians. It means 
trying to exert control in a land where im- 
patience, fury and frustration conspire to 
divide instead of unify. 

Down in the fifth of a square mile that 
is Balata, it is not venerated old families 
like the Masris who rule. The graffiti on the 
walls mark the territories of clan-based 
gangs like the Dan-Dan, or personal mili- 
tias who owe their allegiance to local lead- 
ers with nicknames like Baz-Baz. Among 
the 30,000 residents of the camp, 65% of 
workers are unemployed, up from 25% be- 
fore the Aqsa intifadeh kicked off eight 
months ago. It is estimated that there are 
5,000 guns in the camp. 

Between Balata and Nablus, the road 
bumps down a mile-long stretch of chop 
shops where cars stolen from Israel are gut- 
ted for parts. Arafat’s police don’t dare touch 
these garages. “It’s a free-trade zone,” jokes 
Khader. Outside the door of his second-floor 
office, Nablus mayor Ghassan Shaka‘a keeps 
two guards armed with Kalashnikovs. 
Smartly dressed in a checkered sports jack- 
et, Shaka‘a is a member of the executive 
committee of the P.L.o., a confidant of 
Arafat's. “Balata is not against me,” he says, 
laughing dismissively. Out on the street, 


WORLD 


however, he rarely shows his face 
for fear of assassination. The mayor 
smiles broadly when asked about 
the accusations of corruption made 
by Balata’s people against his Pales- 
tinian Authority. It’s “certainly a 


Can Biwts. Ape y reason for discontent, but a minor 
* one,” he says. “It’s a battle of good 


people against bad people.” So, 
who's good and who's bad? The mayor 
laughs and answers a question he hasn't 
been asked. “The Palestinians are good, and 
the Israelis are bad.” 

There are good and bad people in Bal- 
ata too. But the bad people got a leg up 
from this intifadeh. In the first intifadeh, 
from 1987 to 1993, Balata was the hot zone, 
a beacon of Palestinians’ willingness to sac- 
rifice. But seven years of Arafat’s regime 
have destroyed that spirit. “People follow 
the religion of their king,” says an Arab 
proverb. The religion of Arafat’s henchmen 
has been corruption. So the people of Bal- 
ata have learned to be crooks. 

Balata and Nablus are not the only 
Palestinian communities torn by internal 
conflict. Tribal, social and regional enmities 
throughout the Palestinian territories grow 
more violent by the day. The intifadeh was 
supposed to free Palestinians from Israeli 
occupation, but it is fast pushing them into 
crime, poverty and gang war. Since the ar- 
rival of the Palestinian Authority seven years 
ago, the society of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip has been cracking under the dual 
strains of Arafat’s corrupt rule and continued 
occupation by Israel. The intifadeh took 
those fissures and blew them apart. This 
semi-anarchy has alarming consequences. 
Take a trip along the fault lines of Palestinian 
society and imagine what it is like to live 
astride them. 


AT THE U.N. FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTER IN 
the Gaza Strip’s Tuffah neighborhood earli- 
er this spring, Palestinians clutched small, 
pink ration slips for the emergency food- 
stuffs the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
hands out to refugees who have been unable 
to commute to work in Israel during the in- 
tifadeh. Abu Amira had already collected his 
ration and loaded it onto his cart. He was 
sweaty, dirty and angry. He came early, but 
it was hot even at 8 a.m. First, he pressed 
through a crowd of men to hand his ticket to 
aclerk behind a chicken-wire grill. The clerk 
stamped his ticket and Abu Amira jockeyed 
at another window for the second stamp re- 
quired for him to collect his meager ration for 
the month. His battered donkey cart was 
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loaded with enough milk, oil, sugar and rice 
to last his family of five for a week. A few 
yards away, a man shoving to get to the clerk 
in his steamy booth threw a punch before 
others in the crowd held him back. 

These refugees have the greatest anger 
for Arafat’s Palestinian Authority. None of 
those jostling for handouts were among the 
élite who returned with Arafat from exile in 
Tunis in 1994. These refugees lived here 
and struggled against Israel’s occupation 
through the first intifadeh. They expected 
Arafat to share the wealth on his return, to 
spread the billions of dollars pumped in by 
international supporters. Instead, they 
have seen it hogged by “the Tunisians.” “I 
spit on the day they came,” Abu Amira says. 
“I'd like to see them all shot in the street.” 
This is more than just resentment of rich- 
es; it is a driving force for the intifadeh. No 
matter how much they might want to ma- 
nipulate the intifadeh to pressure Israel, 
the “Outsiders” who arrived with Arafat 
from Tunis don’t want to press so hard that 
Israel demolishes the Palestinian Authori- 
ty’s institutions and, with them, their pow- 
er base. The “Insiders,” leaders who were 
jailed by Israel or who remained under- 
ground during the first intifadeh, felt they 
didn’t get a fair share of the wealth and po- 
sition doled out by Arafat. So when this in- 
tifadeh began, many of the Insiders decid- 
ed they had little to lose if they brought 
Arafat’s system down on their heads. They 
figured they might be able to carve local 
power centers out of the general chaos. 

The difference between Inside and 
Outside is more than just money. Insiders 
want reform, free elections and a level 
economic playing field, or, in some cases, 
just to be cut in on the corruption. Out- 
siders want to hold onto their power, 
squash the press and keep their business 
monopolies. The lawlessness of the in- 
tifadeh has made the squabbles more cold- 
ly violent. In February, Abu Amr, the own- 
er of the Beach Hotel in Gaza City, invited 
Hisham Mikki, the head of the official 
Palestinian television station, to sit with 
him in his empty restaurant, smoking a 
water pipe and looking out over the 
Mediterranean. Mikki came back from ex- 
ile with Arafat and amassed a fortune from 
corrupt deals. He began to puff on a 
nargileh filled with apple-scented Bahrai- 
ni tobacco. Barely was the pipe lit when a 
man walked quickly toward him. Before 
Mikki could move, the gunman killed him 
with a three-shot combination known to 
hit men as “Mozambique style”—a bullet to 
the forehead and one in each breast. It was 
a local power play—a battle over cash that 
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may have been spun off by a corrupt deal— 
but an example of the kinds of Palestinian- 
on-Palestinian violence that corrode the 
cause, 


THE TOWN AGAINST 
THE TRIBE 


AT THE TOP OF MADBASSA STREET NEAR 
Bethlehem’s old souk, a group of peddlers 
recently set out wares at the side of the 
road. The intifadeh has hit the economy 
hard, and this was a chance for locals to buy 
good quality cheaply—all the 
goods were stolen. There was 
everything from jewelry to potted 
plants. A pair of “Nike” sneakers 
was $3. Shoppers jostled for bar- 
gains. From the rooftops all 
around, gunmen kept watch. 

A Palestinian police officer ar- 
rived with his squad, all armed. 
The peddlers were trading illegal- 
ly, so the officer told them to 
leave. But immediately the men 
came down from the rooftops and 
surrounded him. Paid by the ped- 
dlers for protection, they were 
armed with Kalashnikov and M- 
16 rifles. These were men from 
the Ta‘amra tribe. Thought to be 
descendants of medieval Cru- 
saders, they dwelled in goat-hair 
tents until a few decades ago, but 
in the 1960s they settled in vil- 
lages on the edge of the Judean 
Desert and began to take over lo- 
cal farmlands. In the past few 
years, the Ta‘amra have filled 
most of the jobs in Arafat's securi- 
ty services in Bethlehem. They 
have used the lack of central control during 
the intifadeh to cement their fiefdoms, pull 
in protection money and ride over towns- 
people. When the policeman showed up, it 
was time for the Ta‘amra to show their 
muscle. “You have five minutes to leave,” 
the police officer told the peddlers. The 
Ta‘amra laughed. “You have three minutes 
to leave,” one of them crowed at the cop. 
Then he delivered a hard slap to the offi- 
cer’s face. In the crowded street, the po- 
liceman sized up the dangers of a bloody 
gun battle and retreated. 

But the Ta‘amra were fired up for a 
fight. If the police wouldn’t give them 
one, they decided to pick another. Across 
the street, they noticed a young activist 
from the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine with a roll of posters and a 
bucket of paste. On the posters was the 








image of Raed Dabash, a 20-year-old 
P.F.L.P. member shot by Israeli soldiers. 
The activist set to work pasting up pic- 
tures of Dabash over the top of some old- 
er posters. That was his mistake. The 
martyr whose posters were obscured was 
Hussein Abayat, a gunman who became 
the first victim of Israel's policy of “liqui- 
dating” Palestinians with snipers and he- 
licopter gunships. He was also a Ta‘amra. 
In Bethlehem that makes him untouch- 
able. The burly Ta‘amra ran over, 
grabbed the p.F.L.p. youth and began to 
beat him in the marketplace. Within min- 





utes, a gang of P.F.L.P. supporters arrived 
and a fistfight broke out. Some of the 
brawlers brandished guns. Later, people 
who were there said it was a miracle no- 
body started a gunfight. But Kamel 
Hemeid, local chief of Arafat’s Fatah Par- 
ty, dismisses the confrontation: “One guy 
got beaten up. That's a small problem.” 
Hemeid is a Ta‘amra. 








WEST BANK AGAINST GAZA 


A 19-YEAR-OLD BETHLEHEM MAN HITCHED 
aride home from a local wedding party one 
night this past March. Three off-duty po- 
licemen who spoke with Gaza accents 
picked him up. Soon after, they pulled the 
car over on a lonely road. Palestinian legal 
sources tell TIME that the policemen then 
sexually assaulted the youth. In the close- 
knit West Bank town, the attack was an un- 
heard-of act that scandalized the territory in 
the same way a murder in American subur- 


| bia would shock the community. But the 


fact that Palestinians have begun 
attacking one another like this 
highlights the growing tension be- 
tween the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank. Gazans, particularly those 
in the police force, are unpopular 
in the West Bank. West Bankers 
say the Gazans take all the low- 
paid jobs; that they steal and run 
whorehouses; and that Arafat gave 
them all the top jobs in the securi- 
ty forces because they are more 
loyal to him than West Bankers. Of 
the 40 commanders on Arafat's 
Supreme Security Council, none 
are from the West Bank. 
Principles like equality before 
the law for both Gazans and West 
Bankers have been widely violated 
by Arafat’s regime. Two of the 
three men involved in the alleged 
roadside sex attack walked out of 
jail after just a couple of days. They 
have yet to be tried. Arafat is aware 
of the tension—he’s hardly been to 
the West Bank during the in- 
tifadeh—but he has shown little in- 
clination to combat the problem. 
If there is a positive side to the abus- 
es, it is that they are emboldening the re- 
formers against Arafat's men. Says Khad- 
er, the West Bank politico: “They're afraid 
of democracy. We've succeeded in devel- 
oping the concept of democracy on the 
street.” So far, at least, Arafat has been 
able to keep the popular will jammed into 
place by the pressures of the intifadeh and 
by his unchallenged leadership. But as 
they look around, Palestinians see a soci- 
ety that is more fractured than ever before 
and further away from the goal of a free 
state than at any other time since the Oslo 
peace process began. Arafat cannot ignore 
those troubling facts. Now—particularly if 
his fresh cease-fire holds—he must face 
the difficult problem of leading his people 
beyond them. —With reporting by Jamil 
Hamad/Nablus and Aharon Klein/Jerusalem 
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STUNNED: Students 
grieve in the moments 
after the attack 
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A madman kills eight children and rattles Japan 


By TIM LARIMER TOKYO 


ELP ME!” THE SCHOOLCHILDREN DE- 

tected the feeble, desperate cry from 

a nearby classroom in an elementary 

school in Ikeda, a suburb of Osaka in 
western Japan. Then they heard more 
screaming. In a first-floor classroom, sec- 
ond-graders were just finishing up a music 
class when a large man in cream-colored 
trousers dashed madly toward them, ram- 
bling incoherently as he wielded a 6-in. 
kitchen knife. He stabbed three boys stand- 
ing by a chalkboard. When a girl tried to 
flee, he chased her down a corridor. “Run! 
Run!” a child yelled. A teacher threw a chair 
at the man but he dodged it, stabbed the 
teacher and kept running, leaving behind 
him a trail of blood, tears and traumatized 
seven-year-olds. A boy, the white shirt of his 
school uniform drenched in crimson, 
dashed out of the school with several school- 
mates to a supermarket across the street. “A 
strange man came in the school, and I got 
stabbed,” the second-grader told cashier 
Ikiyo Irie as she laid him down on a piece of 
cardboard. Finally, two teachers tackled the 
man and grabbed the knife from him. 


It lasted just 10 terrifying minutes, | 


during which the intruder killed eight 
children, injured 15 other pupils and two 
teachers and further eroded Japan’s confi- 
dence that it is immune to the violence that 








| it associates with the U.S. It is the worst 


mass killing of schoolchildren in Japan’s 
history, but it is only the latest in a series of 
knifing crimes (gun ownership is outlawed 
in Japan). “Schools were always regarded 
as sacred zones,” says Yo Yoshino, a teacher 
who lives near the Ikeda school. 

One more wall of safety has been 
breached, one more belief shattered. Japan 
is a country in which, despite rising rates of 
violent crime, people generally feel safe 
enough to let six-year-olds ride 
the Tokyo subways by them- 
selves, and schoolchildren wan- 
der about on school trips with- 
out chaperones. The country’s 
murder rate, for example, is 
one-sixth of that in the U.S. Yet, 
ever since the sarin-gas subway 
attacks at the hands of a reli- 


a 


gious cult in 1995 left 12 people tROUBLED PAST: dismissed classes early, held 

dead and thousands injured, Takumahasahistory emergency meetings with par- 

Japan has become increasingly of mental-health ents and escorted children 
problems 


aware that something is wrong 
with its well-ordered society. In 1997 a 14- 
year-old Kobe teenager killed and behead- 
ed an 11-year-old playmate. A year later, 
four people died after eating arsenic- 
laced curry at a village festival. In Decem- 
ber 1999, a teenage assailant knifed and 
killed a seven-year-old boy on a school 
playground. Last August a 15-year-old 





ing neighbors, killing three of them. In De- 
cember a 17-year-old boy went berserk in 
Tokyo’s Shibuya district, injuring eight 
strangers with a baseball bat. 

What made last week’s school tragedy 
harder to comprehend was its inexplicable 
nature. Why this school? Why these kids? 
Ikeda Elementary is a competitive prepar- 
atory school where kindergartners take en- 
trance exams and interview for the coveted 
688 spots. Their parents are Japan’s edu- 
cated élite. The school occupies a spacious, 
leafy campus in a wealthy neighborhood. 

The man arrested for the crime, Ma- 
moru Takuma, 37, did not appear to have 
any motive for targeting the school. As his 
background emerged, however, it became 
clear that Takuma was a man with serious 


| problems. He dropped out of high school 
| in 1980, was discharged from the Air Force 





after two years, for undisclosed reasons, 
and worked as a bus driver. In 1998 he was 
employed as a janitor at an elementary 
school in Osaka. A year later, he was ac- 
cused of drugging water used to make tea 
at the school; four teachers were hospital- 
ized, Takuma was fired, but he wasn’t 
prosecuted because a judge ruled he was 
mentally incapable of taking responsibili- 
ty for the crime. He was admitted to a 
mental hospital and released after a few 
weeks. Said Takuma at the time: “My wife 
wanted to divorce me, and I wasn’t having 
good relations with co-workers. I didn’t 
bear grudges against those four teachers, 
but I just wanted to release my stress.” 
Judging by the statements he made to 
police after the killings, the stress had again 
become too overwhelming. “I want to die,” 
police said he told them after they carted 
_ him away from the school. “If 1 
= killed children, I knew I would 
> get the death penalty.” Accord- 
= ing to police, Takuma said he 
2 had deliberately taken an over- 
< dose of tranquilizers before go- 
» ing on the knifing spree. 
After the killings, in 
schools all over Japan officials 


home. As of last week, Japan- 
ese schools like Ikeda Elementary were 
typically open and easy to enter. “We al- 
ways felt safe here,” says a mother. She 
doesn’t feel safe anymore. Much of Japan, 
trying to make sense of this latest hor- 
rific crime, is feeling the same way, won- 
dering what kind of country it has 
become. —Reported by Ginny Parker/Ikeda 


newspaper-delivery boy stabbed six sleep- | and Sachiko Sakamaki and Hiroko Tashiro/Tokyo 
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Attrition isn’t working, so best-to-worst grading is 
gaining—and those on the bottom get the boot 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


UNE IS NAIL-BITING TIME AT ENRON 

Corp., a Texas energy and trading gi- 

ant, at which managers assemble 

twice a year to evaluate and cull em- 

ployees as if they were head of cattle. 

Wrangling behind closed doors for 
up to two days at a time, the bosses com- 
pare and contrast the performance of 
workers over the prior six months and rate 
them on a five-point scale, with the top 5% 
designated “superior” and the bottom 15% 
labeled “needs improvement.” In between 
are “excellent” (30%), “strong” (30%) and 
“satisfactory” (20%). You don’t want to be 
in the cellar: anyone described as needing 
improvement has six months to either get 
up to standard or scram. 

Evaluations have always been one of 
the more conflicted aspects of organiza- 
tional behavior. Employees fear getting 
bad ones, and many managers have a hard | 
time handing out negative news, 
which deprives the subjects of a 
candid appraisal. Best-to-worst 
forced-ranking systems are the 
latest attempts by corporations 
to take a systematic, long-term 
approach to evaluations. The 
goal: a continually improving 9 
workforce. 

Critics protest that forced 
ranking can be harsh and ar- 
bitrary. But that hasn’t kepta 
growing number of compa- 
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How Some 
Companies 


fn dn Ob. ft 
Grade Staff 


ENRON 

4 Divides 
workers into five 
categories, from 
“superior” (5%) 

to “needs 
improvement” 
(15%) 


nies from joining such firms as Enron, 
Ford Motor and Microsoft in adopting 
them. “What it all boils down to is who is in 
the room fighting for you,” says an Enron 
worker who was cut from the herd. “I 
didn’t have people there to talk for me, 
and I felt like I got screwed.” Counters 
Craig Taylor, a manager in Enron’s 
commodity-trading department: 
“You have to know where you 
stand, and I believe the sys- 
tem does an excellent job of ¢ 
doing that.” 

Whether they're fair or 
not, bell curve-like rating 
systems—which many em- 
ployees now call rank and 
yank—have spread in recent years 
to some 20% of U.S. companies, and 
the trend is growing. They’re particularly 
handy during periods of economic slow- 
down like the present one, when employ- 
ees tend to cling to their jobs rather than re- 
tire or change positions. That 
lowers the normal rate of depar- 
tures through attrition—which 
can run as high as 20% of a cor- 
porate work force when people 
feel like job hopping—just when 
companies are seeking to cut 
their costs to satisfy Wall 

Street. “People are hearing 
about friends who have 
been let go,” says John Chal- 
lenger, CEO of the Challeng- 
er, Gray & Christmas out- 









2 FORD 
Last year gave 
10% of its 
employees A's, 80% 
B's, and 10% C's 
(the lowest 
grade) 








placement firm. “And they say, “This is not 
the time to take a risk.’” So they stay. 
Many companies were just as fond of 
ranking and yanking when times were 
good, since the threat of poor ratings and 
their consequences help concentrate the 
minds of workers. Or as Michael Loeb, a 
San Francisco expert in employment law, 
puts it, “You don’t want companies where 
everyone’s completely comfortable.” 
Perhaps not, but the forced-ranking sys- 
tems have ignited legal firestorms. 
Recent lawsuits brought by past 
and present employees have 
charged Microsoft, Ford and 
Conoco with using the sys- 
tems to favor some groups of 
workers over others—such 
as white males over blacks or 
women and younger man- 
agers over older ones. 
Of course, top-to-bottom 
rankings also provide a method for 
identifying and rewarding strong perform- 
ers and encouraging everyone to work 
harder and smarter. “Management has to 
lift everyone up, not just use the process to 
brand and target people,” says Edward 
Jensen, a partner in the Atlanta office of Ac- 
centure, formerly Andersen Consulting. 
Ranking and yanking is nothing new at 
Enron, which launched the system among 
its fiercely competitive wholesale-energy 
traders a decade ago and has since expand- 
ed it to cover all the Houston-based com- 
pany’s 18,000 employees. In a typically in- 
tense session, as many as 25 managers may 
gather around a conference table in a win- 
dowless room with a computer screen 
filled with employee rankings projected on 
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one wall. Each participant comes 
armed with notebooks bulging 
with job reviews. As the discussion 
proceeds, the managers may shift 
people from one ranking to another, 
deciding their fate with the click of a 
computer mouse. 

What makes this process less Star 
Chamber-like is that workers can turn in 
self-assessments and choose up to seven 
colleagues and clients to write evaluations 
on their behalf. Moreover, anyone in the 
company can voluntarily submit a review 
of anyone else’s performance. All this 
makes Enron’s approach “a lot less sub- 
jective and a lot less random,” says Steve 
Kean, an executive vice president, be- 
cause “it doesn’t depend on the views of 
any individual supervisor.” 

What it does depend on is the willing- 
ness of managers to fight for valued em- 
ployees during what can swiftly become a 
brutal horse-trading session. “Even if 
everyone did great,” says the former Enron 
employee, “someone has to fall into the 
‘needs improvement’ category.” 

Those who do fall into that category do 
not get bonuses and must sit down with a 
supervisor to draft a plan for performing 
better. Salvaging such workers is only pru- 
dent, Accenture’s Jensen notes, because “it 
is the 25th man off the bench who may win | 
the baseball game for you.” For 
bench warmers who can’t sweet- 
en their swings or improve 
their fielding, though, the 


mance. Sun CEO Scott McNealy is known 
around the company for saying the bottom 
10% is where you “love them to death.” But 
any workers who don’t respond to Mc- 
Nealy’s love are offered death in the form 
of “prompt exit” severance, which they 
turn down at their peril, since those who 
continue to be found wanting face 
dismissal without compensation. 
Surprisingly, it’s the employees in the 
middle rather than at the bottom of the scale 
who may feel the most demoralized 
by the forced-evaluation rank- 
ings. “People don’t like to be 
considered average,” Jensen 
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next steps are a severance ee 6 says. To boost their sagging 
package and a swift exit from wi, vege morale, he adds, manage- 
the roster. getting 5s (top ment must reassure those in 
At Sun Microsystems, grade)and5% / the middle group that they 
which ranks its 43,000 em- earningis 4 meet the high standards that 
loyees in three groups (20% A the company expects. 
ploy group: pany expec’ 


For those who ace their 

evaluations, the rankings can swell 
their self-esteem and wallets, a prospect 
that makes Enron a hotbed of over- 
achievers. (And profitable too: Enron has 


are “superior”; 70% are “Sun 
Standard”; 10% are “underperform- 

ing”), the company alerts weak links to 
their tenuous status and provides one-on- 
one coaching to help redeem their perfor- 


reported increased earnings in 

each of the past four years.) The 
ranking system “attracts hard 
drivers,” Kean says. “The proof is 
in the pudding. Our employees 
are very talented, and they're 
glad to be working here.” In its 
latest ranking of the world’s most 
admired companies, FORTUNE 
rated Enron No. 1 in innovative- 
ness and No. 2 in getting and 
keeping talent. 

If competitive systems like 
Enron’s have a weakness, it’s that 
they can stir suspicion and dis- 
courage teamwork. If I help you, 
you'll get a better rank than I will. 
Challenger tells of a manager who 

recently had to rank all his people in 
preparation for a 10% work-force reduc- 
tion. “It was agonizing,” Challenger says, 
“because everyone in his department 
played a unique role.” 
When such choices 
arise, he adds, “all 
the relationships 
instantly become 
strained.” 

In the same 
way, it makes lit- 
tle sense for man- 
agers to simply get 
rid of the lowest- 
ranking people in small 
groups of workers, since some groups can 
be much more productive than others. 
Even the bottom dwellers in a strong out- 
fit may contribute more to a company 
than the top people in a weak one. More- 
over, statistical rankings have little mean- 
ing within groups that are too small to 
generate a valid bell curve. If you have a 
group of five people, Jensen notes, “you 
have to take those five and put them into 
a larger pool” and compare all the work- 
ers to one another. 

Penalizing the weakest member of a 
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small group can be dangerous to a compa- | honest evaluations, so no honest, critical 


ny’s legal health. “If you do not have clear- 
cut differences, it is very difficult to justify 
laying off that person,” says Paul Gregory, 
a Houston attorney who specializes in em- 
ployment law. That’s particularly true if the 
person had been told for years that his or 
her work was fine. “Part of the problem 


with rank and yank,” Gregory says, “is that 
most managers were not trained to give 


history exists.” 

Ranking systems won't withstand 
much scrutiny if they reflect a manager's 
personal preferences rather than how 
well a worker has met company stan- 
dards. Gregory calls it absurd for execu- 
tives to tell middle managers to “choose 
those whom you would like to be on a 
desert island with”—a popular strategy at 


| some companies—because the manager 


may promptly bestow a high ranking on 
friends, creating grounds for discrimina- 
tion complaints. Indeed, if ranking and 
yanking is to have lasting value, employees 
from the mail room on up to the executive 
suite must be seen to be getting what tru- 
ly is coming to them. —Reported by 
Michelle McCalope/Houston, Valerie Marchant/ 
New York and Daniel Terdiman/San Francisco 
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Where People Are Never Let Go 


t first glance, Lincoin 
Electric, the $1 billion 
Cleveland, Ohio, maker of 
arc-welding equipment, 
seems like every other U.S. 
corporation trying to weather 
the current economic 
downturn—heartless. It is 
slashing overtime, cutting temps 
and applying an elaborate rating 


“| never have to wake up in 
the morning and wonder if I've 
got a job,” says foreman Bob 
Knapik, 41. For almost a half- 
century, it’s been that way at 
Lincoln's headquarters— 
guaranteed lifetime 
employment for all full-time 
workers who have been there at 
least three years. And that 
doesn't mean, by the way, that 
Lincoln is some Rust Belt relic of 


the 1950s. Thanks to its fabled by the same rules? Answer: 
incentive-compensation plan— | most companies aren Sige to 
which, instead of an hourly make the necessary 
salary, pays assembly-line Lincoln may guarantee a job, but 
workers based on how much not much else. Workers get 
they produce, plus a year-end neither sick days nor holidays 
bonus (hence the grading) — and have to pay for their health 
Lincoln is a model of efficiency. insurance. Not surprisingly, 
Fortune 500 executives organized labor, which relies on 
regularly visit to learn its secret, —_ solidarity, doesn't like the 
and Lincoln has been a case competitive set-up at Lincoln, 
study at Harvard Business which isn't unionized. Seniority 
School since 1947. Despite barely exists: if older workers 
having some of the highest- alta their salaries could 
paid factory workers in the too. Management also moves 
world, it dominates the price- employees at will, from payroll 
sensitive welding market, and sales to the assembly line, 
having pushed industrial adjusting their paychecks 
powerhouses like General accordingly. 
Electric out of the business. A few critics call ita 
Though Lincoin’s first-quarter dressed-up sweatshop; 
sales and profits dropped about _ proponents call it good 
10%, its stock has more than business. “It gives us the 
doubled in the past year. flexibility to move people where 
Which begs the question: If they're needed,” says John 
Lincoin is such a proven winner, Stropki, executive vice 
why don't more companies play _ president. Indeed, during the 
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recession of the early 1980s, 
when sales tanked 50%, the 
company turned 30 factory 
workers into salesmen to drum 
up business. 

Even if a company were 
willing to try, it wouldn't be easy 
to imitate Lincoln. “So much 
depends on the culture they 
have built up,” says Norman 
Berg, professor emeritus at 
Harvard Business School. 
When Lincoln embarked on an 
international expansion in the 
early ‘90s, it learned the hard 
way that its system wasn't easy 
to export; many foreign workers 
valued perks more than 
individual advancement. 

Mind you, the rewards are 
not small. Over the past three 
years, Lincoln has doled out 
nearly $200 million in profit 
sharing to its Cleveland 
employees alone. In 2000, the 
average bonus was $17,579, 
about 45% of an employee's 
salary; the top factory workers 
pull in more than $100,000 a 
year. When the firm faced its 
first loss in 1992, Lincoln even 
borrowed millions to keep the 
payouts coming. 

Of course, that might not go 
over so well on Wall Street. 
Lincoln has been a public 


tolerant during a pronounced 
slowdown. As Joseph 
Maciariello, professor of 
business administration at 
Claremont Graduate University, 
says, “Lincoln puts the 
employee first, customer 
second and shareholder last.” 
For the rest of corporate 
America, that ranking still won't 
make the grade. —By Daniel 
Eisenberg. Reported by Maggie 
Sieger/Cleveland and John 
Greenwald/New York 
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“Today, the U.S. Military’s job is more fd 


important to more people than ever. 
For our son, it meant finding a career 


he loves. For us, it’s a feeling of pride @ 


you can’t find anywhere else.” 

Today’s Military offers over 150 
career paths, 8 different ways to earn 
college credits and the rare opportunity 
to make the world a better place. 
There are exciting new options and 


classic lessons 
Teenie todavsmilitary.com 
courage, self- 


discipline and character. It’s a structure 
for success that makes parents feel as 
confident about Today’s Military as 
their kids do. 

Visit todaysmilitary.com with your 
teenager, or call 1-888-855-HERO. 
You will begin to feel the special pride 
_ and satisfaction that only comes with 
’ achild’s growing success. 






é’s not just my son. He’s my hero. 





Proud Parents. 
Bright Futures. 














HOW TO MANAGE | 


TEEN 


DRINKING 


Colleges are reducing abuse 
by telling kids their peers are 
not as reckless as they think 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


HE SAGA OF THE FIRST TWINS IS FATED 

to play on a while longer, now that 

Jenna Bush, 19, has decided to fight 

charges that she tried to buy liquor 
with someone else’s ID at an Austin restau- 
rant last month. Caught with a margarita at 
the same haunt, her sister Barbara pleaded 
no contest last week and will do eight hours 
of community service. While the President 
and his wife quietly grappled with how to 
manage their wayward children (it’s Jen- 
na’s second citation), baby-boomer parents 
across the country had to wonder: If the 
First Daughters could get into this kind of 
trouble with the press and public and even 
the Secret Service looking on, what might 
their own kids—living their lives outside 
such a bright circle of scrutiny—be up to? 
Chances are good that they’re drinking too. 
Half the students age 10 to 24 questioned 
in a 1999 study by the Centers for Disease 
Control said they had consumed alcohol in 
the preceding month. Boomer parents 


ought not to be too shocked. They whooped | 









it up considerably 
more in their youths, 
according to Nation- 
al Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism records that document how, across 
every age group, we've become an ever 
more sober society over the past two 
decades. In 1979, nearly 50% of 12- to 17- 
year-olds reported that they drank at some 
time in the previous month; now that figure 
is barely 20%. For kids 18 to 25, the stats fell 
from 75% to 60%. Still, the persistence of 
youthful drinking is forcing a new genera- 
tion of parents to confront the dangers al- 
cohol poses to their children and to con- 
template the quandary of how to protect 
against the worst excesses. 

Often it is college administrators who 
have to deal directly with the most reckless 
imbibing. In studies through the 1990s by 
the Harvard School of Public Health, the 
percentage of college students who report- 
ed binge drinking within the previous two 
weeks remained steady at 44%. (Binging 
was defined as five drinks in a row for boys 
and four for girls.) In an age in which cam- 
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An Ohio State student practi 
a keg stand; college kids, right, imbibe at 
bar in New Jersey, near the Rutgers camr 


pus officials are increasingly seen as pr 
parents, this is worrying to them. Lega 
ability is of particular concern, especi 
after M.LT. last year chose to avoid a |: 
suit by paying out $6 million to the pare 
of a freshman who in 1997 drank himse] 
death at a fraternity initiation. 

One approach to reckless imbib 
gaining currency among college admi 
trators is unconventional and even coun 
intuitive. It argues for accepting that colle 
age kids are going to drink and 
encouraging them to do so safely. Sc 
campus officials recommend bowing to 
ality and lowering the drinking age, as 
states did in the early ’70s. By 1988, in 
sponse to the national mood against dr 
driving and a threat by the Federal Gove 
ment to cut off highway funding, ev 
state had a minimum drinking age of 2 
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Researchers at the University of Michi- 
gan who studied the effects of the increase 
in the drinking age found that states on av- 
erage reduced drinking among high school 
seniors 13.3%. The change also contributed 
to a 58% drop in alcohol-related auto deaths 
among 15- to 20-year-olds since 1982. A 
small chorus of university leaders believe, 
however, that the higher drinking age has in 
some ways made drinking more dangerous. 

When drinking is legal, they argue, it 
takes place in the open, where it can be su- 
pervised by police, security guards and 
even health-care workers. When the 
drinking age went up, the spigot wasn’t 
turned off, it was simply moved under- 
ground—to homes or cars or frat-house 
basements—where no adult could keep an 
eye on things. When kids who are drinking 
on the sly do venture out, they often “pre- 
load” first, fueling up on as much alcohol 
as they can hold before the evening begins 
so that the buzz lasts as long as possible. As 
for the reduction in traffic fatalities? 
Skeptics believe it may have less to do 
with changing the drinking age than with 
the new mores about drunk driving and 
the more aggressive enforcement of DUI 
laws. 

Doubtful about the value of the 21- 
year-old limit, administrators at Middle- 
bury College in Vermont recently calculat- 
ed how much federal highway money the 
state would lose were it to reduce the legal 
age to 18. Middlebury officials wanted to 
see if the school could afford to make up the 
difference. It couldn’t (the figure was about 
$12.5 million last year), and the proposal 
died. But the idea didn’t. 

“The 21-year drinking age has not re- 
duced drinking on campuses, it has proba- 
bly increased it,” says Middlebury presi- 
dent John McCardell. “Society expects us 
to graduate students who have been edu- 
cated to drink responsibly. But society has 
severely circumscribed our ability to do 
that.” 

Other college administrators share 
McCardell’s frustration. “If there were an 
18- or 19-year-old drinking age, we could 
address the issues more favorably,” says 
Dartmouth College President James Wright. 
As it is, “we can’t go around sniffing stu- 
dents’ breath or smelling their cups.” De- 
spite their complaints, college heads have 
been disinclined to make a public case for 
lowering the drinking age, knowing how 
controversial that would be. Meanwhile, 
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on a number of campuses, administrators 
are employing what turns out to be a re- 
markably powerful tool to curb excessive 
drinking: simple information. When col- 
lege students are asked how much drinking 
takes place on their campuses, they almost 
always guess too high. In a 1996 survey at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges in 
New York, students said their peers were 
drinking five times a week. In truth, the an- 
swer was twice a week. Ina different study, 
kids at 100 other campuses made similarly 
inflated estimates. 

Hobart and Smith sociology professor 
H. Wesley Perkins, who conducted the 1996 
study, was intrigued by these findings. If 
teenagers—conformers by temperament— 
believe drinking is rampant on campus, 
might they be more inclined to pick up the 


habit? If on the other hand, they knew that 
the heavy drinkers were not in the majori- 
ty, might moderation suddenly seem more 
attractive? 

In 1997 Hobart and William Smith 
spent about $2,000 to find out. With the 
help of posters and newspaper ads, college 
officials publicized the fact that a majority 
of students on campus drank twice a week 
or less, that the majority of seniors con- 
sumed four or fewer drinks at parties, and 
that three-quarters of the alcohol on cam- 
pus was consumed by just one-third of the 
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students. The same messages popped up as 
screen savers on university computers. 

Over the first two years, the university 
measured a 21% drop in high-risk drinking, 
which is imbibing five or more drinks in a sit- 
ting on a weekly basis.“That’s a massive re- 
duction when nationally those levels were 
flat or increasing slightly,” says Perkins. The 
incidence of missed classes, unprotected 
sex, property damage and liquor-law viola- 
tions also decreased. 

The program, which has been dubbed 
the “social-norms” approach, is in effect at a 
number of other colleges—with similarly 
sparkling results. Northern Illinois Universi- 
ty has seen a 44% reduction in binge drink- 
ing, Western Washington University is 
down 20% and the University of Missouri- 
Columbia is down 18%. One limitation to | 


any college-based program is that many 
kids are arriving on campus with drinking 
problems. Fully half of binge drinkers do 
not wait for the freedom of college before 
they begin elbow bending in earnest; they 
start while they’re still at home. “Colleges 
are inheriting behaviors learned in high 
school,” says social psychologist Henry 
Wechsler, who heads Harvard's study on 
drinking among young people. 

Precollege drinking is especially worri- 
some given a central finding of recent alco- 
hol research. Dr. Hoover Adger, professor | 


Michigan students 
soak in Cancun on a spring-break trip 
chaperoned by several parents 


and pediatrician at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md., has 
found that children who start 
drinking before age 15 are five 
times more likely to be alcohol de- 
pendent as adults. According to 
other studies, kids who start drink- 
ing early are also 10 times likelier to 
be involved in a fight after consum- 
ing alcohol, seven times likelier to 
be involved in a car accident and 12 
times likelier to be injured. “Clear- 
ly, there is a huge benefit to delay- 
S ing the first drink,” says Adger. 

But how on earth do you do 
> that? Various surveys have shown 
3 that determined minors have a 
> relatively easy time getting their 
: hands on liquor, even if it’s not 
kept in their own homes. They 
find adults who will buy it for 
> them, or they use fake IDs, which 

today are widely available on the 
* Internet. 

Brenda Conlan and Jeffrey Wolfsberg, 
recovering alcoholics who founded Lifestyle 
Risk Reduction, which runs alcohol-educa- 
tion workshops for high schoolers and their 
parents, have made an informal study of 
nondrinkers and what keeps them sober. 
The most consistent nondrinkers, they've 
found, had unusually sound relationships 
with their parents, fearing less their disci- 
pline than the idea of disappointing them. 
“They have a relationship that means some- 
thing to them,” Conlan says. 

Other researchers are confirming the 
primacy of the parent in keeping kids off 
alcohol. “If you look at two subsets,” says 
Adger, “young people with good parental 
monitoring and those without, the differ- 
ence in alcohol use is staggering.” Among 
kids whose parents stay on top of their be- 


havior, only about 10% drink at all, never 
mind drinking excessively, he says. That 
may seem an obvious finding. Still, it’s re- 
assuring to know that such a common- 
sense approach can yield such extraordi- 
nary results. —Reported by Amanda Bower, 
Daren Fonda, Andrew Goldstein and Alice 
Park/New York, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
and Maggie Sieger/Chicago 


§ See time.com for the stories of five 
| underage members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous 
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New Mi Office XP will change your present. 
Today, you are an information manager, no matter what your 
business card says. You talk through e-mail, think in spreadsheets 
and create presentations that used to take an enfire design 
department. You expect, and are expected, fo accomplish more 
things, tore quickly. And you've been promised that technology 
is your Savior, hut it often doesnit deliver Which means that 
instead of working To live, you're doing the exact opposite. 


Tuitroducing Microsoft® Office KP: The new version of Microsoft 
OC£L4 ice, and @ mayor change To the way 4you work. I+ has 
intuitive tools, giving you what you need, when you need if. 
Tt also enables you to work smarter with others: To top it off 
enhanced reliability and security ensure that Your work is gate. 


oes clal working smarter. Today. 








Prod uctivity 


Accomplish more with less 
effort. Task Panes put the Files you want and 
the commands you require af your Fingertips. 
And new Smart tags give you more power 
when authoring or accessing information. 


s 
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Smart Tags 

Gain control of qour software, Smart tags alert you 

to relevant actions like formatting, correction or 
capifalization. And throvgh keyword recognition, they'll 
link you to information on an intranet or the Web — 
Stock quotes, inventory, weather - automatically 
refreshed and always up-to-date. 


Reliability 

Spend time creating, not 
re-creating. Decument Recovery 
automatically keeps a snapshot 
of your work. Application freeze? 


Maraging your messages 


Collaboration 
Work more 


effectively 02, 


with others. The new 

Send tor Review feature 
automaticaly combines people's 
Comments into one document, 
quickly and easily. You can 
view and edit mulfiple comments 
and revisions from Several 
reviewers in a Single document 
Office XP also gives you the 
ability fo easily create and 
maintain team Web sites* 
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7 | rts 
becomes easy, Inlegraled E-mail 


allows you to send and receive your 
e-mail trom multiple accounts — 





Evil coworker? Rest assured that 
your work is Safe. 


on a 


~exp- 


even Hotmail®~ all in one place. 
And @nhanced calendaring means 
coordinating your schedules with 
others, both inside and outside your 
company, is easier than ever.** 





A mayor change toa mayor parl of how you Work. 


Work smarter with documents 


° Document Recovery automatically saves your work if an application crashes. 


© Task Ranes put previously buried tools at your fingertips. Easily find Files formatting 
options and more. 


e Refreshable Web data, like stock quotes and news Hashes, canbe added +o spreadsheets 
and databases and updated aufomatical (y. 


» Smart lags alert you to important actions, such as formatting pasted data, 
correcting formula errors and more. 


Work smarter with e-mail Work smarter with others 


° Integrated E-mail (ets you send * Compare and combine changes easily 
and receive e-mail trom multiple with Send for Review. Manage multiple 
accounts, and start MSv® comments and revisions from Within a 
Messenger Service instant messaging, Single docu ment: 


( within Mier. ® Outlook® 
all within Microsoft” Oufloo ° Manage appointments and task reminders 


Type @ Few letters of an e-mail ina single Reminders Window. 

address You regularly use, Ard group Scheduling lets you resolve. 
and Auto Suggest will complete scheduling cont licts by seeing your team's 
if for you, whether itS in your calendars to tind a time that works 
address book or not: | 


A You want it: You need it. Now you can get it 
Bake the interactive tour and discover even more about 


new Office XP at microsoft.com/ of fice 








Microwtt FrontPage® verson 
Het logo ave Other regsttred trad 
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Walter Kirn 


What Do You Tell the Kids? 


How a recovering alcoholic plans to urge his daughter to abstain 


T’S A TALK WITH MY DAUGHTER THAT I DON’T LOOK FOR- 

ward to. My two-year-old will be a teen, and I'll be 80 or 

90, at least in her eyes, dressed in fashions from a previous 

century and using slang from TV shows she never watched. 
We'll be on the porch or at the kitchen table, the atmosphere 
outwardly casual yet tense, when I'll mention, out of the blue, 
that I once drank too much and that it taught me some things 
I'd like to share with her. She'll lift her lovely, clear eyes and 
ask me, “What things?” At which point, I'll choke and wish I 
hadn't started this. Do I 
owe her a full confession, 
complete with mugshots, 
or just an outline? Per- 
haps I'll just say this: 
“Don’t drink, you hear? I 
don’t want you to drink.” 
My hope is that she'll 
smile and say, “I won't, 
Dad,” the way I would 
have done at her age, if 
I'd been asked to. Will 
she be lying? Not my lit- 
tle girl. 

We recovering alco- 
holics have a_ saying: 
“Please take my advice— 
I never use it.” There’s a 
fatalistic wisdom here. 
We problem drinkers 
who've put away the bot- 
tle know well how little 
others’ warnings affect- 
ed us (except, perhaps, 
to make us more defiant) 
and are doubtful about 
the impact of our own words. We also know, 


component and runs in families, placing our 
children at special risk and mandating that dread discussion 
on the porch. If only the talk could be fobbed off on a doctor 
(a Mormon doctor, ideally) or someone else with the author- 
ity to speak. We former drinkers believe we have no moral 
authority—though unlike most parents, we know that we 
don’t. We're walking worst-case scenarios. 

But we can at least be honest. When it comes to condi- 
tioning children’s behavior with words, maybe that’s the 
most a parent can wish for: to preserve his own integrity and 
pray that his child is duly impressed. If I didn’t happen to 
know that horror stories breed at least as much curiosity as 
fear, and if I had more faith in bold commandments issued 
in the voice of Charlton Heston, I could imagine having that 
porch talk once, or maybe twice, and being done with it. 








Then I'd move directly to the punishment phase: “Is that 
beer on your breath, my darling? No car keys. Ever!” Unfor- 
tunately, I doubt that it will go like this. If my daughter is any- 
thing like I was, the talk will have intermissions, pauses, 
breaks, and will need to be resumed and modified, accord- 
ing to circumstances, every few months or so. The outright 
ban—my initial negotiating position—may even break down 
into specific pleadings: No drinking while driving. No drink- 
ing with older boys. What an awful mess it’s going to be. 

In the meantime, I'll 
© try to teach her by my 
»wn abstinent example 
° and take solace in not 
¢ having lied about my 
2 own youth—which sure- 
: ly she'll have heard 
2 about by then (possibly 
* from her mother or her 
grandma). If I'd been a 
less spectacular drinker, 
I might be able to 
rewrite my past, but I’m 
afraid that, like the Pres- 
ident, I already blew 
that gambit. All that’s 
left is to be forthright, 
more or less, and steel 
myself against charges 
of hypocrisy by remem- 
bering that my warnings 
come from love, not a 
desire to look better 
than I am. I touched a 
hot stove when I was lit- 
tle, too, but that doesn’t 





OUR PARTY PASTS: Many of mean I can’t tell my daughter not to. 


sadly, that alcohol addiction has a genetic today’s parents did their 
share of youthful drinking 


According to the memorable, short prayer 
at the heart of the Twelve-Step treatment pro- 
gram, it’s folly to seek to control the uncontrollable. The be- 
havior of others, by definition, is uncontrollable, and all we 
can hope to govern is ourselves. What a cop-out, huh? 
Wouldn't it be nobler by far to fight the good fight with all the 
weapons available: a firm bass voice, a wagging finger, the 
Bible? After all, this teen-drinking business is serious. Just 
because I survived my 12-pack road trips and puke-a-thon 
proms doesn’t mean my daughter will. That scares me. But 
parenthood in general scares me. Something else scares me 
too: the idea that if I skip the porch talk, one day, after catch- 
ing my daughter in her first big spree, I'll have to confront 
her about lying to me about liquor while knowing inside that 
I’ve been lying about it too. 

I want a clear conscience when I take her car keys. 
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By KARL TARO GREENFELD KATH MANDU 


HEN HE SAW ERIK WEIHENMAYER ARRIVE 








that afternoon, Pasquale Scaturro began to | 


have misgivings about the expedition he was 
leading. Here they were on the first floor of 
Mount Everest, and Erik—the reason for the 
whole trip—was stumbling into Camp 1 
bloody, sick and dehydrated. “He was literally green,” says 
fellow climber and teammate Michael O'Donnell. “He 
looked like George Foreman had beat the crap out of him 
for two hours.” The beating had actually been administered 


CAMP 3 


Weihenmayer pauses at 
24,000 ft., with Cho Oyu, the 
world’s sixth highest peak, 
rising in the background 


Photographs by Didrik Johnck—Corbis Sygma 
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Mountaineers scoffed at the notion 
that ERIK WEIHENMAYER, sightless 
since he was 13, could climb Everest. 
But a killer peak is no obstacle for a 
man who can conquer adversity 
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But he had been having the same doubts as 
the rest of the team. On that arduous climb 
to camp through the Khumbu Icefall, Erik 
wondered for the first time if his attempt to 
become the first sightless person to summit 
Mount Everest was a colossal mistake, an 


act of Daedalian hubris for which he would | 
be punished. There are so many ways to | 


die on that mountain, spanning the spec- 
tacular (fall through an ice shelf into a 
crevasse, get waylaid by an avalanche, de- 
velop cerebral edema from lack of oxygen 
and have your brain literally swell out of 
your skull) and the banal (become disori- 
ented because of oxygen deprivation and 
decide you'll take a little nap, right here, in 
the snow, which becomes a forever nap). 





Erik, as he stumbled through the icefall, KH U M B U t CEFA LL 


was so far out of his comfort zone that he be- 
gan to speculate on which of those fates 
might await him. For a moment he flashed 
on all those clichés about what blind people 
are supposed to do—become piano tuners or 
pencil salesmen—and thought maybe they 
were stereotypes for good reason. Blind peo- 
ple certainly shouldn't be out here, wander- 
ing through an ever changing ice field, mea- 
suring the distance over a 1,000-ft.-deep 
crevasse with climbing poles and then leap- 
ing, literally, over and into the unknown. 
The blind thrive on patterns: stairs are 
all the same height, city blocks roughly the 
same length, curbs approximately the same 


Weihenmayer negotiates one of many 
crevasses with verbal assistance from 
fellow climbers Evans, left, and Bull 


their environment much more than the 
sighted population do, and to rely on them 
to plot their way through the world. 

But in the Khumbu Icefall, the trail 
through the Himalayan glacier is pattern- 
less, a diabolically cruel obstacle course for 
a blind person. It changes every year as the 
river of ice shifts, but it’s always made up of 
treacherously crumbly stretches of ice, lad- 
ders roped together over wide crevasses, 
slightly narrower crevasses that must be 


depth. They learn to identify the patterns in | jumped, huge seracs, avalanches and— 


Everest eats the unready and the unlucky. Almost 90% OF EVEREST 
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most frustrating for a blind person, who 
naturally seeks to identify patterns in his 
terrain—a totally random icescape. 

In the icefall there is no system, no rep- 
etition, no rhyme or reason to the lay of the 
frozen land. On the other hand, “it is so 
specific in terms of where you can step,” 
Erik recalls. “Sometimes you're walking 
along and then boom, a crevasse is right 
there, and three more steps and another 
one, and then a snow bridge. And vertical 
up, then a ladder and then a jumbly sec- 
tion.” It took Erik 13 hrs. to make it from 
Base Camp through the icefall to Camp 1, 
at 20,000 ft. Scaturro had allotted seven. 

A typical assault on Everest requires 
each climber to do as many as 10 traverses 
through the icefall, both for acclimatization 
purposes and to help carry the immense 
amount of equipment required for an as- 
cent. After Erik’s accident, the rest of the 
National Federation of the Blind (N.F.B.) 
team discussed letting him stay up in Camp 
1, equipped with videotapes and food, 
while the rest of the team and the Sherpas 
did his carries for him. No way, said Erik. 
No way was he going to do this climb with- 
out being a fully integrated and useful 
member of the team. “I wasn’t going to be 
carried to the top and spiked like a foot- 
ball,” he says. The next day he forced him- 
self to head back down through the icefall. 
He would eventually make 10 passes 
through the Khumbu, cutting his time to 
five hours. 

Sometimes, when Erik is giving a moti- 
vational speech for one of his corporate 
clients, such as Glaxo Wellcome or AT&T, a 
fat, balding middle-aged middle manager 
will approach him and say, “Even I wouldn’t 
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slowing them down and sometimes even 
refusing to help teammates in distress. 

Many pros wouldn’t go near Erik’s team, 
fearing they might have to haul the blind guy 
down. “Everyone was saying Erik was gonna 
have an epic,” says Charley Mace, amember 
of the film crew. (Epic is Everest slang for 
disaster.) Another climber planned to stay 
close, boasting that he would “get the first 
picture of the dead blind guy.” 

For Erik, who knew almost as soon as he 
could speak that he would lose his vision in 
his early teens, excelling as an athlete was 
the result of accepting his disability rather 
than denying it. Growing up with two 


brothers in Hong Kong and then Weston, | 
Conn., he was always an athletic kid, a tough | 
gamer who developed a bump-and-grind | 


one-on-one basketball game that allowed 
him to work his way close to the hoop. He 
was, his father Ed says, “a pretty normal kid. 
While bike riding, he might have run into a 
few more parked cars than other kids, but 
we didn’t dwell on his going blind.” 

His blindness was a medical inevitabil- 
ity, like a court date with a hang- 
ing judge. “I saw blindness like 
this disease,” he explains. “Like 
ADs or something that was going 
to consume me.” Think about 
that—being a kid, 10, 1] years old, 
and knowing that at some point 
in the near future your world is 
going to go dark. Certainly it 
builds character—that mental 
toughness his fellow climbers 
marvel at—but in a child, the nat- 
ural psychological defense 
would be denial. 

When he lost his vision, Erik 
at first refused to use a cane or 
learn Braille, insisting he could 
somehow muddle on as normal. 
“I was so afraid I would seem like 
a freak,” he recalls. But after a 
few embarrassing stumbles—he 
couldn’t even find the school rest 
rooms anymore—he admitted he 
needed help. For Erik, the key 
was acceptance—not to fight his 
disability but to learn to work 
within it; not to transcend it but to 
understand fully what he was ca- 
pable of achieving within it; not to 


ONE FALSE STEP... 


Weihenmayer moves across 
a ladder bridge over one of the 
mountain's many crevasses 
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oldest climber to 
reach the summit 
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pretend he had sight but to build systems | 
that allowed him to excel without it. “It’s | 
tragic—I know blind people who like to pass 
themselves off as being able to see,” Erik 
says. “What's the point of that?” 

He would never play basketball or catch 
a football again. But then he discovered | 
wrestling. “I realized I could take sighted 
people and slam them into the mat,” he says. 
Grappling was a sport where feel and touch 
mattered more than sight: if he could sense 
where his opponent had his weight or how 








































441 wasn’t going to be carried to the top AND SPIKED like a football.77 


to shift his own body to gain better leverage, 
he could excel using his natural upper-body 
strength. As a high school senior he went all 
the way to the National Junior Freestyle 
Wrestling Championship in Iowa. 
Wrestling gave him the confidence to 
re-enter the teenage social fray. He began 
dating when he was 17; his first girlfriend 
was a sighted woman three years older than 
he. Erik jokes that he is not shy about using 
his blindness to pick up women. “They real- 
ly go for the guide dog,” he explains. “You go 


| into a bar, put the guide dog out there, and 


the girls just come up to you.” He and his 
friends devised a secret handshake to let 
Erik know if the girl he was talking to was at- 
tractive. “Just because you're blind doesn’t 
make you any more selfless or deep or any- 
thing. You're just like most guys, but you look 
for different things,” Erik says. “Smooth 
skin, nice body, muscles—that stuff becomes 
more important.” And the voice becomes 
paramount. “My wife has the most beautiful 
voice in the world,” Erik says. Married in 
1997, he and his wife Ellie have a one-year- 
old daughter, Emma. 

Erik first went hiking with 
his father when he was 13, trying 
to tap his way into the wild with a 
white cane and quickly becom- 
ing frustrated stubbing his toes 
on rocks and roots and bumping 
into branches and trunks. But 
when he tried rock climbing, at 
16 while at a camp for the dis- 
abled in New Hampshire, he was 
hooked. Like wrestling, it was a 
sport in which being blind didn’t 
have to work against him. He 
took to it quickly, and through 
climbing gradually found his way 
to formal mountaineering. 

Watching Erik scramble up a 
rock face is a little like watching a 
spider make its way up a wall. His 
hands are like antennae, gather- 
ing information as they flick out- 
ward, surveying the rock for 
cracks, grooves, bowls, nubbins, 
knobs, edges and ledges, con- 
verting all of it into a road map 
etched into his mind. “It’s like in- 
stead of wrestling with a person, 
I am moving and working with a 
rock,” he explains. “It’s a beauti- 
ful process of solving a puzzle.” 
He is an accomplished rock 
climber, rated 5.10 (5.14 being 
the highest), and has led teams 
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up sections of Yosemite’s notorious El Cap- 
itan. On ice, where one wrong strike with an 
ice ax can bring down an avalanche, Erik 
has learned to listen to the ice as he pings it 
gently with his ax. If it clinks, he avoids it. If 
it makes a thunk like a spoon hitting butter, 
he knows it’s solid ice. 

Despite being an accomplished moun- 
taineer—summiting Denali, Kilimanjaro in 
Africa and Aconcagua in Argentina, among 
other peaks, and, in the words of his friends, 
“running up Iers” (14,000-ft. peaks)—Erik 
viewed Everest as insurmountable until he 
ran into Scaturro at a sportswear 
trade show in Salt Lake City, Utah. = 
Scaturro, who had already summited § 
Everest, had heard of the blind 2 
climber, and when they met the two 
struck an easy rapport. A geophysi- 
cist who often put together energy- 
company expeditions to remote ar- 
eas in search of petroleum, Scaturro 
began wondering if he could put to- 
gether a team that could help Erik 
get to the summit of Everest. 

“Dude,” Scaturro asked, “have 
you ever climbed Everest?” 

“No.” 

“Dude, you wanna?” 


@ Climbing with Erik isn: 
that different from climbing with a sighted 
mountaineer. You wear a bell on your pack, 
and he follows the sound, scuttling along 
using his custom-made climbing poles to 
feel his way along the trail. His climbing 
partners shout out helpful descriptions: 
“Death fall 2 ft. to your right!” “Emergency 
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A Couple of High Climbers 


ll day Ellie Weihenmayer's 

rang with updates of her husband's 

ascent up the white monster called 
@ W Everest. But the reports did little to 
ease her nerves. It had been almost two 
weeks since she last heard his voice, and 


phone could not rest until Erik was safe in Camp 


4. At3 a.m., she finally heard his voice. 
“It's the best day of my life!” he yelled. 
“Except, of course, our wedding day.” 
Ellie once told Erik that “while some 
girls dream of a big house with a white 


she'd spent too many sleepless nights picket fence, my dream is to lead a life 
chasing away fears of avalanches and 





that is extraordinary, never ordinary.” 


Erik wed in the summer of 1997. 
“He was the first blind person 
lever met,” she says. “I fell in love 
the second | saw him. He had so 
much confidence and flair for 


4é4Look around, dude,7? Jeff Evans told the blind man when they were 





helicopter-evacuation pad to your left!” He 
is fast, often running up the back of less ex- 
perienced climbers. His partners all have 
scars from being jabbed by Erik’s climbing 
poles when they slowed down. 

For the Everest climb, Scaturro and 
Erik assembled a team that combined vet- 
eran Everest climbers and trusted friends of 
Erik’s. Scaturro wrote up a Braille proposal 
for the Everest attempt and submitted it to 
Marc Maurer, president of the National 
Federation of the Blind. Maurer immedi- 
ately pledged $250,000 to sponsor the 
climb. (Aventis Pharmaceuticals agreed to 
sponsor a documentary on the climb to pro- 
mote Allegra, its allergy medication; Erik 
suffers from seasonal allergies.) For Erik, 
who already had numerous gear and cloth- 
ing sponsors, this was the greatest chal- 





lenge of his life. If he failed, he would be let- 
ting down not just himself but all the blind, 
confirming that certain activities remained 
the preserve of the sighted. 

He argued to anyone who would listen 
that he was an experienced mountaineer 
and that if he failed, it would be because of 
his heart or lungs or brain rather than his 
eyes. He wasn’t afraid of physical danger— 
he had made dozens of skydives and scaled 
some of the most dangerous cliff faces in 
the world—but he was frightened of how 
the world would perceive him. “But I knew 
that if I went and failed, that would feel bet- 
ter than if I didn’t go at all,” Erik says. “It 
could be like [the wrestling] Junior Nation- 
als all over again. I went out to Iowa, and I 
got killed. But I needed to go to understand 
what my limits were.” 
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Oxygen deprivation does strange 
things to the human body. Heart rates go 
haywire, brain function decreases, blood 
thickens, intestines shut down. Bad ideas 
inexplicably pop into your head, especially 
above 25,000 ft., where, as Krakauer fa- 
mously wrote in Into Thin Air, climbers 
have the “mind of a reptile.” 

At that altitude, Erik could rely on no 
one but himself. His teammates would have 
to guide him, to keep ringing the bell and 
making sure Erik stayed on the trail, but 
they would be primarily concerned about 
their own survival in some of the worst con- 
ditions on earth. Ironically, Erik had some 
advantages as they closed in on the peak. 
For one thing, at that altitude all the 
climbers wore goggles and oxygen masks, 
restricting their vision so severely that they 











could not see their own feet—a condition 
Erik was used to. Also, the final push for the 
summit began in the early evening, so most 
of the climb was in pitch darkness; the only 
illumination was from miner’s lamps. 

When Erik and the team began the final 
ascent from Camp 4—the camp he describes 
as Dante’s Inferno with ice and wind—they 
had been on the mountain for two months, 
climbing up and down and then up from 
Base Camp to Camps 1, 2 and 3, getting used 
to the altitude and socking away enough 
equipment—especially oxygen canisters—to 
make a summit push. They had tried for the 
summit once but had turned back because of 
weather. At 29,000 ft., the Everest peak is in 
the jet stream, which means that winds can 
exceed 100 m.p.h. and that what looks from 
sea level like a cottony wisp of cloud is actu- 
ally a killer storm at the summit. Bad weath- 
er played a fatal role in the 1996 climbing 
season documented in Into Thin Air. 

On May 24, with only seven days left in 
the climbing season, most of the N.F.B. ex- 
pedition members knew this was their last 
shot at the peak. That’s why when Erik and 
Chris Morris reached the Balcony, the be- 


ginning of the Southeast Ridge, at 27,500 | 


ft., after a hard slog up the South Face, they 
were terribly disappointed when the sky lit 
up with lightning, driving snow and fierce 
winds. “We thought we were done,” Erik 
says. “We would have been spanked if we 
made a push in those conditions.” A few 
teammates gambled and went for it, and 
Jeff Evans and Brad Bull heroically pulled 
out fixed guidelines that had been frozen in 
the ice. By the time Base Camp radioed that 


the storm was passing, Erik and the entire 
team were coated in 2 in. of snow. Inspired 
by the possibility of a break in the weather, 
the team pushed on up the exposed South- 
east Ridge, an additional 1,200 vertical feet 


to the South Summit. At that point the | 


climbers looked like astronauts walking on 
some kind of Arctic moon. They moved 
slowly because of fatigue from their huge, 
puffy down suits, backpacks with oxygen 
canisters and regulators and goggles. 

With a 10,000-ft. vertical fall into Tibet 
on one side and a 7,000-ft. fall into Nepal 
on the other, the South Summit, at 28,750 


THE SUMMIT 


Proving that he ranks among the best 
mountaineers, sighted or not, Weihenmayer 
celebrates his improbable climb 








ft., is where many climbers finally turn 
back. The 656-ft.-long knife-edge ridge 
leading to the Hillary Step consists of ice, 
snow and fragmented shale, and the only 
way to cross it is to take baby steps and an- 
chor your way with an ice ax. “You can feel 
the rock chip off,” says Erik. “And you can 
hear it falling down into the void.” 

The weather was finally clearing as 
they reached the Hillary Step, the 39-ft. 
rock face that is the last major obstacle be- 
fore the true summit. Erik clambered up 
the cliff, belly flopping over the top. “I cel- 
ebrated with the dry heaves,” he jokes. And 
then it was 45 minutes of walking up a 
sharply angled snow slope to the summit. 

“Look around, dude,” Evans told the 
blind man when they were standing on top 


of the world. “Just take a second and look | 


around.” 


A It could be called the most success- 


ful Everest expedition ever, and not just 
because of Erik’s participation. A record 19 
climbers from the N.F.B. team summited, 
including the oldest man ever to climb 
Everest—64-year-old Sherman Bull—and 
the second father-and-son team ever to do 
so—Bull and his son Brad. 

What Erik achieved is hard for a sight- 
ed person to comprehend. What do we 
compare it with? How do we relate to it? Do 
we put on a blindfold and go hiking? That's 
silly, Erik maintains, because when a sight- 
ed person loses his vision, he is terrified and 
disoriented. And Erik is clearly neither of 
those things. Perhaps the point is really that 











perspective because no one has ever done 
anything like it. It is a unique achievement, 
one that in the truest sense pushes the lim- 
its of what man is capable of. Maurer of the 
N.F.B. compares Erik to Helen Keller. “Erik 
can be a contemporary symbol for blind- 
ness,” he explains. “Helen Keller lived 100 
years ago. She should not be our most po- 
tent symbol for blindness today.” 

Erik, sitting in the Kathmandu inter- 
national airport, waiting for the flight out of 
Nepal that will eventually return him to 
Golden, Colo., is surrounded by his team- 
mates and the expedition’s 75 pieces of lug- 
gage. Success has made the group jubilant. 
This airport lounge has become the moun- 
taineering equivalent of a winning Super 
Bowl locker room. As they sit amid their 
luggage, holding Carlsberg beers, they fre- 
quently raise a toast. “Shez! Shez!” shouts a 


| climber. That’s Nepali for drink! drink! 


“No epics,” a climber chimes in, citing 
what really matters: no one died. 

In between posing for photos and sign- 
ing other passengers’ boarding passes, Erik 
talks about how eager he is to get back 
home. He says summiting Everest was 
great, probably the greatest experience of 
his life. But then he thinks about a moment 
a few months ago, before Everest, when he 
was walking down the street in Colorado 
with daughter Emma in a front pack. They 
were on their way to buy some banana 
bread for his wife, and Emma was pulling 
on his hand, her little fingers curled around 
his index finger. That was a summit too, he 
says. There are summits everywhere. You 


there is no way to put what Erik has done in | just have to know where to look. w 
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By J. MADELEINE NASH 


ARD AS IT MAY BE TO IMAGINE, 
20,000 years ago—when the last 
Ice Age reached its climax— 
much of North America looked 
like something out of Africa’s 
teeming Serengeti Plain. Roam- 
ing through grasslands and forests were 
mammoths and mastodons with huge, 
curved tusks, ground sloths the size of rhi- 
| nos and bison with sharp-tipped horns that 
| measured more than 6 ft. from tip to tip. 
Bear-size beavers roamed the forests. 
Large-headed llamas grazed in rocky 
meadows. And giant armadillos maneu- 
vered across the landscape like living ar- 

mored tanks. 

Stalking these massive creatures were 
predators of equally awesome aspect: mus- 
cular jaguars, saber-toothed cats and thick- 
bodied dire wolves with bone-crunching 

teeth. Most horrible of all were the short- 
faced bears, huge animals that weighed 
twice as much as modern grizzlies and 
could chase down and kill anything except 
perhaps a full-grown mastodon. But about 
13,000 years ago, not long after the first hu- 
mans arrived in the New World, all but a 





WHAT WLPED OUT THE 


Three competing theories: 


@ CLIMATE CHANGE As the Ice Age wound 
down, the forests and savannas in which 
mastodons and mammoths foraged would 
have dwindled in size and become less diverse 


@ OVERHUNTING Gradual attrition could have 
done the trick. All humans had to do was kill 
slightly more animals than were born over 
about a thousand years 


@ HYPERDISEASE Perhaps some microbe that 
tagged along with Stone Age hunters ran 

| amuck in the New World, killing off the 
creatures that lived there 


WHO KILLED 
WOOLLY? 


New studies suggest that Stone Age hunters may 
have driven dozens of huge creatures to extinction 


‘ 





few of these remarkable creatures—collec- 
tively known as megafauna—had vanished. 

Why? Some scientists blame climate 
change; others finger a mega-outbreak of 
disease. Still others subscribe to what Aus- 
tralian paleontologist Tim Flannery refers 
to as the “black-hole theory of extinction.” 
In this case, as Flannery wryly explains in 
his just published ecological history of 
North America, The Eternal Frontier (At- 
lantic Monthly Press; $27.50), the black 
hole lay between the nose and chin of our 
Stone Age ancestors. 

To many, the notion that primitive 
hunters could have killed off more than 100 
species of large animals has long seemed 
preposterous. While Homo sapiens certain- 
ly killed and ate the likes of mammoths and 
mastodons, notes Ross MacPhee, an expert 
on mammalian extinctions at New York 
City’s American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, it must have done so with great caution. 
As he puts it: “If some guy walked up to a 
mammoth armed only with a pointy stick, 
chances are he would have been road pizza 
within minutes!” 

Yet when John Alroy, an evolutionary 
biologist at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, put the question of what 


PLEISTOCENE 


Saber-toothed caf 
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happened to the megafauna to a computer 
model, he got back a surprising answer. As 
he reported in the journal Science last 
week, the overkill hypothesis is actually 
quite plausible. That’s because it was not 
necessary for human hunters to do in every 


| last animal. All people had to do was kill 


slightly more animals than were born, a 
process that Alroy’s model suggests could 
easily have taken place over a span of 1,000 
years. Ecological upheavals owing to cli- 
mate change and outbreaks of epidemic 
disease could then have sped up the 
process, although Alroy’s model did not fac- 
tor these in. 

Or then again, it could have been the 
other way around, argues MacPhee, who 
believes disease offers a more credible in- 
strument of decline. He suspects that some 
disease-causing microbe—one to which 
New World organisms lacked resistance— 
tagged along with the Stone Age hunters 


| who first ventured into the New World. 


MEGAFAUNA? 
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Once again this pathogen (which could 
have been carried by dogs or vermin) need 
not have killed every single animal to have 
set the wheels of extinction in motion. 
During the late 19th century in Africa, for 
example, native antelope, wildebeests and 
other ungulates were decimated by rinder- 
pest, a disease spread by imported cattle. 

For many years, these three competing 
hypotheses—climate change, overhunting, 
hyperdisease—seemed to be little more 
than intriguing ideas. But at long last sci- 
entists are beginning to buttress them with 
hard data. Within the past year, for exam- 
ple, a team led by MacPhee and his col- 
league, molecular biologist Alex Green- 
wood, has managed to isolate viral material 
from frozen mammoth tissues and bone 
marrow. So far they haven't identified a 
microbial culprit for the extinctions, but 
candidates under consideration include 
the species-crossing viruses that cause 
rabies and distemper. 

















WOOLLY MAMMOTH: 


as Genyornis newtoni, 
all disappeared about 
46,400 years ago, they 
report—within 5,000 to 
= 10,000 years of the pre- 
sumed arrival of hu- 
mans. The same close 
correlation between the 
appearance of humans 
and the disappearance 
of large-bodied animals 
has been documented 
in New Zealand and 
Madagascar. 

Many find the 
progress being made 
on such a number of 
fronts encouraging. It 
* means that scientists 
may soon be able to 
rule out some scenar- 
ios and bolster others. 
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Could hunters armed From growth rings on 
with pointy sticks fossil tusks, for exam- 
have killed them all? 


For his part, vertebrate paleontologist 
Russ Graham of the Denver Museum of 
Nature and Science is collecting evidence 
of climate-driven habitat changes that oc- 
curred during the critical time frame. 
Among other things, he notes, the forests 
and savannas in which mastodons and 
mammoths foraged not only became less 
diverse as glacial conditions wound down 
but also dwindled in size. As the preferred 
habitat shrank, so did the numbers of these 
huge animals, rendering the animals vul- 
nerable to all sorts of bad influences, in- 
cluding disease and overhunting. 

Proponents of the overkill hypothesis 
have also been busy. In another article pub- 
lished in Science last week, Tim Flannery 
and his colleagues describe how they used a 
sophisticated new dating technique to pin 
down the timing of a megafauna extinction 
that occurred in Australia. A total of 55 
species of vertebrates, including giant 
kangaroos and an ostrich-size bird known 


ple, University of 
Michigan paleobiolo- 
gist Dan Fisher can already tentatively 
say that climate change alone does not 
seem to be an adequate explanation for 
the demise of the mammoths. In the tusks 
examined to date, he notes, there is no 
discernible pattern of growth retardation 
or delayed maturity, both of which would 
be expected if climate change disrupted 
the plant communities that sustained 
these large herbivores. 

On one thing, at least, all the scientists 
agree, and that is the importance of solv- 
ing this long-standing mystery. Globally, 
Flannery observes, the disappearance of 
the megafauna amounts to “the biggest ex- 
tinction event since the age of the di- 
nosaurs,” and in some respects, it is even 
more troubling. The dinosaurs, after all, 
were wiped out after a comet or asteroid 
smashed into Earth. The extinction of the 
megafauna, directly or indirectly, may have 
been our doing. —With reporting by 
Andrea Dortman/New York 
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New Agents of 





Changing the world has never 
been a job for the conventional or 
easily discouraged. But the prob- 
lems of our time demand an espe- 
cially crafty and determined breed 
of activist, because our enemies 
refuse to dress the part. Math illit- 
eracy plagues black kids without 
wearing a hood or burning a cross. 
Urban sprawl doesn’t need a gun to 


rob a community’s quality of life. 
hide beneath a designer T shirt. 

Recognizing that, civic activists are finding new 
ways to take on old problems—and new ways to take 
on new ones. They are battling problems that have no 
simple cause or solution, injustices that groan under 
the weight of words like systemic and insidious. Gov- 
ernment’s shrinking role means activists take over ser- 
vices once performed by bureaucrats: a cross-country 
cyclist becomes a consultant who eases traffic jams; a 
former civil rights activist flies to Mississippi each 
week to teach math in a way that lets students actual- 
ly learn it. At the same time, modern activists must find 
ways to cut through the info glut and hold the atten- 
tion of a public grown wary of ideologues. 

When they succeed—and Time has found six men 
and women who are succeeding, in ways large and 
small—their victories are all the sweeter. “The mark 
of the immature man is that he wants to die nobly for 
a cause,” said Austrian psychoanalyst Wilhelm Stekel 
“The mark of the mature man is that he wants to live 
humbly for one.” These crusaders have chosen the 
long, humble road. —By Amanda Ripley 


And hunger can 
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LIVABLE CITIES 


He Takes Back the 
Streets for Walking 





J rederick Jackson Turmer had it easy. The 
historian forecast the end of the American 
frontier—and then he died. Dan Burden is left 
~ With the complicated reality of a country not just 
short on frontier but seemingly out of space 
altogether. Even in midsize cities and ‘burbs, 
traffic congestion can be so extreme that a walk to the 


Inc., has figured out what to do. 
He's the guy people call to get their space back. 
Burden, 58, puts bloated thoroughfares on what 
he calls a “road diet.” In cities as large as Las Vegas, 
Toronto and Seattle and hamlets as small as 
Sammamish, Wash., he has trimmed lanes and filled 
the space with bike routes or a grassy buffer between 
the asphalt and the sidewalk to ease walkers’ stress. 
Of course, motorists tend to react to Burden as they 
might to a jackknifed manure spreader directly in their 
path. “They say ,‘We already have a traffic problem,'” 
says Burden, “‘and now you want to take lanes away?’” 
That's exactly what he wants to do. But Burden isn't 
an autocrat. His preternatural calm—he was a National 
photographer before founding Walkable in 
1996—sets people at ease. He knows that slimmer 
roads are “leaner, safer and more efficient,” and that 
they take some of the stress off drivers too. “We tend 
not to like open, scary places, cheb eet a. 
them quicker. Somehow the canopy effect of 
streets slows traffic.” latina deta tea 
But for some drivers, riders and pedestrians across the 
country, he can create road repose. —By Josh Tyrangiel. 
Reported by Amy Bonesteel/Atlanta 


Photograph for TIME by Jonathan Saunders 


DAN BURDEN 


He can't unpave 
paradise, but 
Burden does help 
plant the trees, lay 
the grass and narrow 
the highways, 
slowing traffic and 
giving the sidewalks 
back to the 
neighborhood. 
“People feel they 
need a wizard behind 
the curtain,” says 
Burden. He's happy 
to be their wizard— 
and teach them to 
stroll again 
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[ WAR ON POVERTY ] 


Teaching the Dance of Life 


HE GIRL WAS 11 A CHILD OF THE 
streets of Fortaleza, Brazil, 
whose future seemed as bleak 


as the slums in which 


she lived. Then Carla Nisiane 
Anacleto da Costa saw a ballet 
performance by students from a 
dance school called EDISCA, a 
troupe that included other impoverished 


street. “That really affected me,” says Da 
Costa. “The reality in the ballet was just like 
mine. I hadn’t begged, but the lives I saw 
were very close to the life I was living.” 

Da Costa enrolled in Episca, and the 
school changed her life, as it has the lives 
of 800 other girls ages 6 to 19—and a few 
boys—from Fortaleza, a coastal city in 
Brazil’s poverty-racked northeast. The 
school was founded in 1992 by Dora 


Community Activism 


away from violent homes or being lured 
into child prostitution. Andrade and a 
staff of 36 teach them about nutrition and 
health care as well as art, theater and 
music. But only one course is compulsory. 
“Dance is the pillar of the school,” says 
Andrade. Through dance, “a seven-year- 
old learns about vision and order, about 
creativity.” A child with seven years of 
education “will never be poor again.” 
Schools modeled on EDISCA are now 
open in five other Brazilian cities. Andrade’s 
students sell out the local theater and put 
on shows as far away as Italy. They attract 
funding sources like the Washington-based 
Ashoka organization, a nonprofit group that 
identifies and supports 1,100 “social 


girls from her street. ED1sca (the letters 
entrepreneurs” in 41 countries. Last year a 
$550,000 loan from the Brazilian govern- 
ment let EDISCA move into a new building. 
“EDISCA doesn’t form dancers, it forms 


stand for the Spanish name of the School of | Andrade, 42, a dancer who cut short her 
Dance and Social Integration for Children 
and Adolescents) was not your average 
ballet company, and this was no Swan 
Lake. It portrayed Fortaleza’s poorest kids | EDISCA can’t read or write. Many have 
begging at traffic lights and living on the 


career in the U.S. to come home and 
teach girls to dance their way out of the 
slums. Most of the children who enter 
people,” says Da Costa, now 19 and 
health problems and are close to running heading for college. She plans to start 
a dance school of her own “to pass 
on everything I learned from 


Dora.” —By Andrew Downie/Fortaleza 


A teacher of dance—and literacy, and life 
skilis—to impoverished kids in Fortaleza, 
Brazil. Her school, a lifesaver for many kids, 


has become the model for five others 


ehind the wheel of his SUV, Frederick 

Poust Ill dialed his cell phone. As he 

hit “send,” the 27-year-old blew 

through a stop sign in rural Hilltown 

Township, Pa., and slammed into the 

side of a Grand Cherokee. In the 
Cherokee’s front seat, Patricia Pena turned to 
see her daughter Morgan, 2, bleeding from 
massive head wounds. 

The next day, Nov. 3, 1999, Morgan 
died in the hospital; Pena watched her slip 
away. Poust received two minor traffic ci- 
tations and later paid an undisclosed civil 
settlement. Pena went to bed and re- 
mained there for months. But her phone 
was within reach, and every time a re- 
porter called, she wailed her story into it. 








Early in life | learned 








Winning Big 
NW fidatelbim Ore tsi] aless 


he renaissance of the Cheyenne River 


Sioux began with a drunk ina 
dumpster. One day, 11 years ago, a 
man passed out while foraging for 
food in Gregg Bourland's garbage. 
Bourland was minding his own 
business—a video store in Eagle Butte, 


S.D.—when he found the guy. “Why do people 


drink like that?” Bourland asked himself, but 
he knew the reasons: unemployment and 


despair. Bourland went to the tribal chairman 


to ask what he was doing about all of the 


above. Answer: nothing. “He was interested in 


government handouts, not development,” 
says Bourland. Later that year, 1990, 
Bourland, whose Native American name is 
Eagles Watch Over Him, ran for tribal 
chairman. “| wanted to make a statement,” 
he says. “I didn't expect to win.” 

But win he did—with a message 
of tribal self-sufficiency that made the pug- 
nacious Eagles Watch Over Him, then 33, 
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EAGLES WATCH OVER HIM 


The visionary Sioux leader turned to 
the Internet and education, and away 
from gaming, to bring jobs and pros- 


perity to his tribe 


the youngest chairman in the tribe’s history. Under his manage- 
ment, unemployment dropped from 75% to 25%, and welfare 
roles were cut from 500 families to 150. What is remarkable is 
that Bourland, now 44, did it without opening a single casino. 

It has been a wild ride. As chairman, Bourland, who has a 
business degree from Black Hills State University, took stock of 
his tribe's assets. “We had no timber to sell,” he says. “We had no 
coal to mine. But the Internet is something anyone can do any- 


issad 


Y.., 







where.” Dragging his tribe into the 21st centu- 
ry, he turned the Cheyenne River Telephone 
Authority into a satellite-TV, cell-phone and 
Internet-service provider—and then spun off a 
new data-processing corporation called Lako- 
ta Technologies Inc. LTl employs 20 people, 
but Bourland dreams of 1,000 workers scat- 


tered across the 2.8-million-acre reservation. To train them, Bour- 
land persuaded Cisco Systems to open one of its networking acad- 
emies on the reservation. Students at Cheyenne Eagle Butte High 
School now learn to design, build and maintain computer networks. 
Bourland has helped his tribe open a buffalo ranch, a hospital, 
a college and a wellness center to treat alcoholism. But it is high 
tech that fires his imagination. “The future Little Big Horm,” he 


| Says, “may be in cyberspace.” 

















That's how she 
launched a crusade 
to bar cell phone 
use while driving. In 
a debate complicat- 
ed by high-powered 
lobbyists and murky 
data, Pena became 
the one clear voice. 
In 18 months she 
has testified before 
Congress and five 
state and local leg- 
islatures. Her story 
has helped moti- 
vate 10 counties to 
outlaw the use of 
handheld phones in 
cars. Last year 20 
states considered 


—By Marguerite Michaels/Eagle Butte 


ger is, like Pena’s story, anecdotal. While 
studies have shown that cell phones in- 
crease the risk of accidents, no hard data 
exist to prove how they compare to other 
driver distractions. But estimates do sug- 
gest that cell phones cause anywhere 
from 600 to 1,200 fatal crashes a year. 
Before the accident, Pena had never 
used the Internet. Now she maintains a 
website and fields about 30 e-mails a day. 
“| was not gonna let this cruel world take 
my baby and not hear from me,” she says. 
There's a lovely innocence about Pena's ex- 
uberance, despite all she’s lost. (“They've 
got these wonderful, brilliant researchers all 
around the country researching cell-phone 
safety,” she says at one point. “And they 
call me back!”) But she remains a woman 
obliterated by grief. When she looks at her 
new three-month-old daughter Olivia, she 







aches at the baby’s resemblance to Mor- 
gan. She often replies to e-mails with tears 
streaming down her face. “| wonder why | 
do it,” she says. “But you know, if | wasn't 
crying while returning these e-mails, | would 
just be crying.” —By Amanda Ripley 


bills outlawing or limiting phone use be- 
hind the wheel, according to the National 
Conference of State Legislatures. This 
year New York and Rhode Island look 
poised to pass such restrictions into law. 
Most evidence about cell-phone dan- 


Before her daughter's death, Pena, like 
everyone else, had a cell phone in her car. 
Now she dedicates her life to fighting 
America’s growing drive-and-dial obsession 





hat if you want something, you had better make some noise. <<< maccoum x 
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Ross Allen. hp labs. 











Your eyes never take a bad picture. 


This simple fact is the inspiration behind the next generation 
digital cameras Ross is inventing. Powered by image processing chips designed to 
work like the human eye, they automatically balance colors and 
compensate for poor lighting conditions. So when it comes to your pictures at least, 
what you see is what you get. 


www.hp.com 
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SAUL ALINSKY 


Change means movement. Movement means friction. 


| [MATH ee : | 
Radical Equations 


OB MOSES BECAME FAMOUS AS ONE OF 
the chief organizers of the Freedom 
Summer of 1964, when hundreds of 
college students invaded Mississippi 
to fight nonviolently for civil rights. 
But Moses was also a math teacher, 
and that combination of callings helps 
explain what he has since become. 











Every Monday during the school year, Moses 
leaves his home in Cambridge, Mass., and flies to 
Jackson, Miss., to teach algebra at all-black Lanier 





GENDER RIGHTS | friends discovered he had well-appointed office in 
° female genitalia. (Hillary Washington and a yearly 
H e | nN MM & n Ne) aa ‘ a me Swank played Teena in Boys budget of $250,000. Its 
Dp g ’ ; . Don’t Cry.) “There are many Congressional Gala last 
people who do not fit or want month drew 200 people for 
\ : Loss aes to fit into binary genders,” an address by Colorado 
Wilchins says. “People have Congresswoman Diana 
lenty of lobbyists kill | (sorry, Riki—“s/he" isn'ta complex lives and bodies.” DeGette. Even conservatives 
time in the House | word yet) refuses to identify Which is surely true, but are noticing the change. 
cafeteria as they wait with either gender. And her what's strange is that Before the gala, the Culture 
to see members of | group, the Gender Public Wilchins’ postmodern vision of | | and Family Institute warned 
Congress. Like Riki Advocacy Coalition, doesn't activism seems to be working | | that GenderPAC was 
Wilchins, they may | | limit itself to trans issues. even though Washington | promoting “Gender Confusion 
peruse USA Today over egg Instead, GenderPAC works to | currently feels a little Day on Capitol Hill.” Wilchins 
salad. But few—O.K., none— protect everyone's right to | premodern. When Wilchins just smiled. “Actually,” she 
have turned to a reporter transcend gender stereotypes. founded GenderPAC six years said, “that could be our 
between bites and said, “What A tiny niche? Tell that to the ago, itwas barelymorethana | | 
pronoun will you use for me? | Nevada woman who was fired newsletter scribbled in her 
prefer s/he.” after she stopped wearing New York City apartment. 
Wilchins, who started makeup; GenderPAC is aiding | Now, with the help of 
life as a boy 49 years ago, her in court. The group also | donations from firms such as 
became atranssexual woman | | helped the mother of Brandon American Airlines and Verizon, 
in the '70s. But today she | Teena, who was killed after | GenderPAC has a small but 
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High School. Moses, 66, is determined to make 
mathematical literacy as much a battle cry as 
voting rights were 40 years ago. He wants to 
overthrow what he calls “sharecropper 
education” by helping all students master algebra, 
preferably by the eighth grade, so they are ready 
to take college-prep math courses in high school. 
Moses drills his students with the same quiet 
intensity he displayed in the ’60s, when he was 
repeatedly beaten—and nearly killed—but never 
wavered from his path. He has hit upon a fresh, 
effective way to teach abstract math concepts. His 
method begins with physical experience, then moves 
to pictorial and finally symbolic representation. 
He teaches about integers by leading students on 


“Becoming literate in mathematics is a life-and-death 
issue for the black community,” contends the civil 
rights pioneer. “If we don’t get it, we're headed for a 
new form of serfdom” 
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a tour of civil rights monuments. The kids then 
draw pictures of the journey and create number 
lines in which each stop represents an integer, and 
use them to add and subtract positive and negative 
numbers. “The idea is to use their real-life 
experience to learn abstract concepts,” says Moses. 
Moses has leveraged his ideas by training 
other teachers to apply them. His organization, 
the Algebra Project, born 19 years ago, is based 
on ideas he developed while helping his children 
learn to solve math problems. Today the project, 
which has its headquarters in Cambridge, has 


trained more than 500 teachers and reaches 
10,000 children in 31 school districts. His approach 
seems to work. At Lanier, Algebra Project 
students have typically scored from 12 to 15 points 
higher (on a scale of 100) than the school average 
on statewide algebra tests. “He’s getting the kids 
to believe they can do math s Lanier’s 
principal, Johnny Hughes. “That's the first step in 
helping them to achieve.” —By Jack E. White/Jackson 


To meet more Innovators, visit our website at 
time.com/innovators 
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SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY 


In 1872 she 
became the 

first woman 
jailed for 
casting a ballot 
—and in 1979 
the first to appear 
on U.S. currency 


1947—and set the standard 
for all who seek change 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 
In the 1960s he used 
incandescent oratory, simple 
logic and the transformative 
power of shame to make a 
nation recognize its racial sins 


LARRY KRAMER An 
acclaimed writer infuriated 
by inaction in the face of an 
epidemic, he founded the 
confrontational AIDS-aware- 
ness group ACT-UP in 1987 
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What the Internet needs is an old-fashioned librarian. 


Finding what you want on the web should be as easy as 
finding a book in the library. It will be, if Eugenie has her way. She’s working to create 
a standard for labeling and cataloging information online—including all 
2.7 billion web pages—a virtual Dewey Decimal system, if you will. So you can spend 
less time looking for, and more time using, the information you need. 
Shhh. You’re on the Internet. 


www.hp.com 
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Thanks to ever more stealthy product placements, 
ads are becoming the latest stars of the show 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


ARK BURNETT, EXECUTIVE PRO- 


ducer of css’s Survivor, likes to | 


talk about the reality game 

show’s “17th character”: the 

land. But as integral as the 
wilderness are the brands whose makers 
pay to put them into the game. Offered to 
the famished, isolated castaways, cheesy 
snack crisps and sugary soda become not 
just prizes but icons of civilization. “The 
premise is 16 Americans in a strange, 
deprivational world,” says Burnett. “You 


76 


want these modern things from home, be it 
Doritos, Mountain Dew, beer, gifts from 
Target.” The goodies are to Survivor's cast 
as apple pie and baseball were to G.Ls: 
symbols of home and hearth, the stuff our 
guys and gals overseas are fighting for. 
Product placement used to be simpler. 
Jerry Seinfeld gave shout-outs to Snapple 
and Junior Mints (gratis) to give his sitcom 
verisimilitude; The Price Is Right still 
pitches bedroom sets and floor wax. But af- 
ter Survivor's success, “product integra- 
tion” (a step past mere placement) is taking 
in-show advertising to a new level of so- 
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phistication and stealth. Products are be- 
coming part of the show, be it the Taco 
Bell that’s a site of a “murder” investiga- 
tion on a new reality show or an suv used 
in a TV-staged transcontinental race. And 
producers and advertisers are getting cozi- 


OMd SwiL 


er than at any time since the days of Tex- | 


aco Star Theater. 
This summer, on Fox’s Murder in Small 


Town X, 10 contestants will solve a murder = 


mystery in a Maine town peopled by actors 
and well stocked with Nokia phones, Jeeps 
and Taco Bell's grilled stuffed burritos. On 


asc’s The Runner, scheduled for January, a * 


contestant will travel the country, trying to 
elude capture by viewers who will compete 
for a growing pot of cash, while driving the 
cars, using the ATM cards and scarfing the 
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fast food of yet to be signed patrons. “The | Slagle says, “whether you’re riper for a 


runner lives in the real world, just like you 
and I,” says ABC sales president Mike Shaw. 
“If the runner eats lunch at McDonald's in 
Cincinnati or shops at Sears, that’s all very 
natural.” A midseason WB wilderness-race 
show is being co-produced by Ford, which 
supplies the suvs the players will drive; the 
title, No Boundaries, is a Ford ad slogan. 
Fox may even do placements in Tempta- 
tion Island 2. (Trojan, call your agency!) 
Such placements—sold by the networks 
as packages with traditional commercials— 
offer a new cash stream amid bottom-line 
pressures. No Boundaries executive produc- 
er Kevin Beggs says that before he and his 
partners secured funding from Ford, “there 
was interest, but there was interest in a lot 
of shows.” But after the sponsorship, “we 
got an order from the WB for 13 episodes.” 
(Says network spokesman Paul McGuire: 
“The WB would not have gone forward 
with the show unless we liked and em- 
braced the concept of the program.”) There 
are longer-term pressures at work too. Digi- 
tal video recorders like TiVo are making it 
easier for viewers to zap past ads. Commer- 
cial breaks—16 minutes or so of every TV 
hour—have stretched the limits of viewer 
tolerance. And this “clutter,” plus the metas- 
tasizing of ads to benches, bananas and bus- 
es, makes it hard for a commercial message 
to stand out. “Commercial TV makes all its 
money from advertising,” says Burnett. 
“You'd better make [advertisers] feel they're 
selling product, or they're going to find new 
places to advertise.” Integrating pitches into 
entertainment, he says, is “the future.” 
Product placement may change TV’s 
past too. Video-technology company Prince- 
ton Video Image has for years used digital 
imaging to insert virtual first-down lines 
(with corporate logos) in football games 
and completely photorealistic but nonexis- 
tent “signs” behind home plate at baseball 
games. Now it wants to move into reruns, 
with technology that can seamlessly insert 3- 
D objects into video footage—a Pepsi on a 
desktop, a Lexus at a curbside, a box of Tide 
on a countertop—where there was nothing 
before. PVI is negotiating to do placements 
in reruns of Law & Order and hopes to 
strike deals with other syndicators and even 
first-run shows. “You could sell a box of ce- 
real in the kitchen one [airing],” says PVI 
vice president Paul Slagle, “and dish soap in 
the next.” PVI’s Holy Grail: customizing in- 
sertions using interactive-TV technology— 
which is still distant and speculative—that 
would store viewer information (demo- 
graphic details, even interactive purchases) 
as Web browsers do. Your TV would figure, 


Cadillac or a Saturn.” 
In one sense, placements are just like 


| commercials: they spotlight a product in an 


idealized, favorable setting. But they raise 
other questions. Virtual placements could al- 
ter past producers’ creative work willy-nilly. 
As for physical placements, producers do 


| disclose their sponsors—but there’s disclo- 





| executive producer 


sure and then there’s disclosure. Viewers 
know commercials are scripted. But reali- 
ty shows purport to 
show actual events 
—how a player felt, 
how a product per- 
formed. What if 
unscripted events 
don’t follow the 
advertiser's script? 
Contestants on Fox’s 
Murder drive Jeeps. 
If one of them stalls, 
does Fox cut the 
scene? “No,” says 


George Verschoor. 
“In fact, Jeep en- 
couraged us to push 
these vehicles to 
their limits.” 

But asked the 
same question, Fox 
president of sales 
Jon Nesvig says 
with a laugh: “I 
would hope the 
producers would 
probably use some 
judgment there.” 
At the least, pro- 
ducers would risk 
losing sponsors. 
Says Debbie Myers, 
media services vice 
president of Taco 


product integrations, 
provided a warm and 
sugar-starved cz 


the ne 
a mystery 


FORD InW 


on snowshoes 





BRANDS ACROSS AMERICA 


MOUNTAIN DEW The mother of all 


CBS 


staways, above 


TACO BELL ‘Tis murder most spicy! On 
Fox's reality/fiction hybrid Murder in Small 
Town X, players will frequent the home of 
v Grilled Stuffed Burrito while solving 


s No Boundaries, teams of 
racers will commune with nature in kayaks, 
and in big ol’ SUVs 





The Runner's production company, con- 
tends that consumers will welcome “cool, 
fun” and useful in-show ads. “We could ask 
on the website, ‘What brand of car was the 
runner in last night?” he says. “If you an- 
swer correctly, you're entered in a drawing 
to win the car. People would be psyched.” 
It’s an audacious and not necessarily 
inaccurate vision of the viewer's relation 
to advertising today, a continuous circle of 
capitalism and entertainment that blurs 
the line between 
your life and the 
game, the ad and 
the show, consum- 
ing and playing. To 
& Chester, this vision 
is a sign that “the 
already tattered dis- 
tinctions between 
marketing and con- 
tent are being oblit- 
erated.” To con- 
sumers, it may 
make no difference: 
in a May TIME/CNN 
poll, only 13% said 
they would think 
less of shows that 
took placements. 
The dangers for 
product placers 
may instead be the 
same as in tradi- 
tional ads: overkill, 
ham-handedness 
and boring the au- 
dience. “Less is 
more,” warns John 
Lazarus, senior vice 
president of ad- 
buying agency TN 
Media. “If you do 
too much, it’s going 
to look silly and 
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5 Survivor 
moment for 


Bell: “We have tremendous equity in our | overcommercialized.” Above all, producers 


brand. We would never do this unless we 
were fully protected.” And looming over the 


rest of TV is the idea that after the success | 


of sponsored reality series, networks might 
want to sign up sponsors for dramas and 
sitcoms, and advertisers could thus exert 
control over scripts and story lines. 

To ad-industry critics like Jeff Chester, 
executive director of the Center for Digital 
Democracy, the new product placements 
add up to a return to the past—the 1950s 
quiz-show scandals were spurred partly by 
sponsors’ meddling—and an “Orwellian” 
future in which “the TV begins collecting 
information on you.” But Keith Quinn, 
marketing vice president for LivePlanet, 
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and advertisers agree, placements need to be 
“organic”; an out-of-place product or overly 
enthusiastic shill (remember Colby gushing 
over the Pontiac Aztek’s capacious luxury) 
breaks the spell, But organic is in the eye 
of the beholder. Slagle says PVI recently 
made a demo with a rerun of Bewitched, 
adding a box of SnackWell’s cookies in the 
1960s kitchen of Samantha and Darrin’s 
nosy neighbors, the Kravitzes. “It absolute- 
ly fit in,” he marvels. “They would be the 
sort of people who would eat SnackWell’s.” 
Samantha will always be in her time warp. 
But there’s nothing to keep Madison Av- 
enue from twitching its nose and doing a 
little hocus-pocus. = 


Whoever said getting there is half the fun 
didn’t have to get there with a three year old. 


_ Search for shortest flights 


Sometimes the best way to get there is the fastest way to get there. Expedia lets you 
sort your flight options by shortest flights, arrival times, lowest price, and you can change 
your search without using the back button. Easy and secure transactions backed by 

24-hour customer support. It's never been easier to find the trip you're looking for. 
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Chatting with the Devil, 
. *Dining with Prophets 


Seer, bard and oddball, artist-poet William Blake 
poured his passions into uniquely visionary images 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


iE BEAUTIFUL SURVEY OF PRINTS AND 
drawings by William Blake (1757- 

1827) on view at New York City’s Met- 

ropolitan Museum of Art through June 
24 sets before us an artist who is widely 
loved but, in a curious way, only narrowly 
known. Of course, he is the very archetype 
of the artist-poet: self-taught in most re- 
spects, brimming over with lyrical visions 
and grandiose fantasies. A childhood educa- 
tion that left out his exquisite Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience would be a poor one 
indeed. 

Yet there is something difficult to grasp 
about Blake: an obsessive personal mythol- 
ogy that is intensely vivid and yet hard to 
see as a whole. As he put it, he had to de- 
vise his own system or be enslaved by an- 
other's. Its roots are Puritan, dissenting, 


millenarian—and very English; Blake nev- 
er traveled abroad. But English antiquity 
and especially English medievalism mat- 
tered enormously to him. They were the 
meat and milk of his imagination. Even if 
we didn’t know that James Basire, the en- 
graver to whom his father apprenticed 
him, had sent him to study and draw the 
monuments of Westminster Abbey, we 
could see how deeply the form-language of 
medieval art penetrated a marvelous wa- 
tercolor like Christ in the Sepulchre, 
Guarded by Angels, circa 1805. 

Blake was deeply anticlerical; to him, 
organized religion meant oppression—“As 
the catterpiller chooses the fairest leaves to 
lay her eggs on, so the priest lays his curse 
on the fairest joys.” His relation to Christ- 
ian belief was both saturated in the im- 
agery of the Bible and extremely nondoc- 
trinal. He was trained as an engraver, not a 
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“high” artist, which meant that a certain 
resentment of official art and its newly 
founded instrument, the Royal Academy, 
was built into him. Like many other such 
craftsmen at the time, he was possibly a 
Mason. Certainly he felt like an outsider, 
and was fascinated by the ideas of the 16th 
century alchemist Paracelsus, the mystic 
Jakob Béhme and his contemporary, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. He was not, of 
course, the only Englishman to be caught 
up with these visionaries and cranks, but 
there was no major artist on whom their 
ideas had more influence. Blake’s imagery 
of transcendence and spiritual transforma- 
tion through direct “knowing” owed nearly 
as much to them as it did to the Bible. 
Strangely, given his pursuit of ecstatic 
insight, he had no connection to the Ro 
mantic poets of his day, such as Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. But others he revered: 
John Milton, especially, whom he valued 
even above Dante. (He illustrated both.) 
Not only was Milton a republican and a 
sympathizer with regicides, but he also 
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knew that the devil was beautiful, and so did 
Blake. Blake saw how insipid even Milton’s 
descriptions of Paradise were compared 
with his visions of Hell, and pointed out that 


“the reason Milton wrote in fetters when he | 


wrote of Angels & God, and at liberty when 
of Devils & Hell, is because he was a true 
poet and of the Devil’s party without know- 
ing it.” Just like me, you can hear him 
adding sotto voce. Blake could 
and did draw monstrous 
demons, but Milton's beauti- 
ful Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing, was never far from his 
mind. Lucifer’s greatest man- 
ifestation is as the idealized 
Apollo-like form of Isaac 
Newton, emblem of the cold 
reason Blake abhorred as 
against divinely granted per- 
ception, seated naked on a 
rock and beginning to schema- 
tize the universe with a pair of 
dividers. 

To Blake, heavenly char- 
acters were entirely real. You 
could run into them on the 
street and speak of them ca- 
sually. “I always thought that 
Jesus Christ was a snubby,” he remarked— 
Blake had a snub nose—“or I should not 
have worshipd him if I had thought he had 


been one of those long spindle-nosed ras- | 


cals.” He spoke to angels, chatted with the 


devil and dined with the prophets Ezekiel | 
and Isaiah. The latter told him that “my | 


senses discover'd the infinite in everything, 
and as I was then persuaded and remain 
confirm’d that the voice of honest indigna- 
tion is the voice of God, I cared not for con- 
sequences but wrote.” This, of course, was 
Blake himself speaking through the mask of 
Isaiah, for if a creative mind was ever suf- 
fused with “honest indignation” it was his. 

The man who wrote that “one law for 
the Lion & Ox is oppression” was also a pas- 
sionate democrat, a republican. His views as 
a workingman (which printers were) 
aligned him with the most radical tenets of 


English working-class thought. He was as | 
much a traitor to Georgian belief as the ex- | 


ecrated Tom Paine. He contemptuously re- 
ferred to George III as “old Nobodaddy” 


and eagerly awaited his death. In an age | 


when any utterance of disloyalty to the 
Crown could be and was severely punished, 
Blake was fearless in expressing his views. 
His sympathies flew to the weak and the 
downtrodden. He was always on the side of 
liberty and instinct. “The road of excess 


leads to the palace of wisdom,” he wrote in | 
the Proverbs of Hell. And also: “Sooner mur- | 


| der an infant in its cradle than nurse unact- 
ed desires.” (The latter sounds more like 
Sade than the gentle poet of Lambeth, who 
wouldn't have hurt a hair on a child’s head.) 
In matters of art, Blake’s hates were as 
passionate and as swollen with moral assur- 
“ance as his likings. The painters he really 
disliked relied on color and modeling by 
tone, “broken lines, broken masses, and 





Nebuchadnezzar, circa 1805 








Title page. Songs of Innocence and 


Experience, circa 1825 
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| broken colors, Their art is to lose form.”, 


| Whereas his was “to find form, and to keep 
it’—by means of pure outline drawing. The 
villains of his scheme were Titian, Rubens 
and Rembrandt: “a class of artists, whose 
whole art is fabricated for the purpose of de- 
stroying art.” True art was linear, clear, like 
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Raphael, Diirer, Michelangelo and antique 
sculpture—and, Blake didn’t hesitate to add, 
his own. The very thought of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, president of the Royal Academy 
and the most esteemed and successful 
painter in Britain, gave Blake fits: Reynolds 
was a slopping, daubing Antichrist. “This 
man,” Blake scrawled across the title page of 
his copy of Reynolds’ printed lectures, the 
Discourses, “was Hired to De- 
press Art:—This is the opinion 
of Will Blake.” 

Blake not only despised 
the way Reynolds painted, but 
also he was sure Reynolds’ 
malign influence had blasted 
his career. The sore truth 
seems to be that Reynolds had 
= scarcely heard of Blake, and 
would not have felt threat- 
ened by him anyway. But time 
was on Blake’s side. Does any 
Reynolds fix itself in memory 
with the tragic vividness of 
Blake’s watercolor of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, a taloned 
half-beast on all fours, glaring 
* from the confines of his intol- 

erable fate like an animal in a 
cage? Blake believed he had been appoint- 
ed by supreme powers to render the most el- 
evated scenes of Milton and the Bible in the 
language of Michelangelo and Raphael; in 
this he was wrong, but what an ambition! 

His main vehicle for it, the special 
medium through which he staked his 
claims as seer, prophet and bard, was the 
hand-etched and -printed book. Part of 
Blake’s uniqueness is that you cannot sep- 
arate his writings from his art. He was 
probably the first major European artist of 
whom this was true. Illuminated manu- 
scripts had been done for hundreds of 
years before his birth, but usually the script 
was by one person and the decoration by 
another, while the actual text had original- 
ly been composed by a third. 

Blake, however, did all these things, 
with the result that his books, tiny and rare 
as they are, “illuminated” in a form of color 
etching that was essentially his invention, 
possess an astonishing integration of clar- 
ity, density and richness of organic detail. 
They ennoble the very idea of illustration 
and erase the boundaries that supposedly 
distinguish it from “art.” You cannot imag- 
ine separating the text from the design, or 
the design from the text, and so there has 
hardly been an English book creator 
since—not even William Morris, the great- 
est one to emerge since Blake—who did not 
feel the duty of homage to him. ey 
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The Newest 


Singer 


Jane Monheit has good looks, a great voice and the 
best sidemen around. So what's wrong with that? 


By DANIEL OKRENT 7 


COULD THERE BE A 
better time to be 

Gear Jane Monheit? She’s 
young, she’s great 
looking, she’s the 
hottest thing in jazz 
since the Ken Burns 
=» series ended—it has 

ended, hasn't it?—and the only thing diffi- 
cult in her life, she says, is “being an adult.” 
Yet even that shouldn’t prove so hard 

if one of the measures of adulthood is 
accomplishment. The 23-year-old sing- 
er’s first album, last year’s Never Never 
Land, has sold more than 60,000 copies, 








anumber which might not seem special to | 


Janet Jackson, but to a jazz artist has the 


sin in the bumptious, peevish world of jazz, 
where, as it’s said about academic politics, 
the knives are so sharp because the stakes 
are so low. The grievance? Along comes a 
young, good-looking, white jazz singer who 
mostly performs familiar standards and 
stays pretty close to the melody—Diana 
Krall was the last such transgressor—and an 
entire generation of innovators gets 
ignored. Sad to say, this is absolutely accu- 
rate. It’s also irrelevant—this kid can sing. 
It’s hard to imagine so much contro- 
versy provoked by a young woman who 
shuffles around the recording studio in 
fluffy red slippers, looking like a teenager 
on a sleepover at a girlfriend’s house. Pro- 
fessionally, though, she’s maturing fast. 
For one thing, Monheit knows how not to 
let her critics get any traction. What did she 
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Now you lay me down to sleer 


same sweet sound that 
“NASDAQ up 100 points” 
has for a day trader. 
Last week her brand- 
new CD, Come Dream 
with Me (N-Coded 
Music), hit the No. 1 
spot on the Billboard 
jazz chart immediately 
upon its release. She 
has a jazz drummer 
fiancé, her parents love 
and support her, and 
her career is backed by 
an all-star squad of 
management, publicity 
and production pros, as 
well as sidemen straight 
from the first team: 
pianist Kenny Barron, 
bassist Christian Mce- 
Bride, saxophonist Mi- 
chael Brecker. Most of 
all, her voice is a silken, 
controlled wonder that 
is both a genetic gift 
and the product of 
superb training. When 
she wraps it around one 
of the classic American 
songs she loves to sing, 
you know Jane Monheit 
can’t miss. She has, in a 
word, everything. 

But that’s a cardinal HOT: Aiming to follow the path blazed by her idol Ella Fitzgerald 
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© Even at its highest magnification of 30x, the Epis- 
cope™ resolves as distinctly as any laboratory micro- 
scope, yet it is only 2” long. An optical miracle! 


emove the Episcope™ from its 
fitted leather case and it’s a 
30-power microscope. A twist of 
the wrist converts it to a 3x tele- 
scope, or a unique 3x telescope- 
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loupes: 5x, 10x, and 15x powers. 
The Episcope™, only 2" long, was 
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cameras; it’s now being made by 
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absolute planarity, total chromatic 
correction, and fully anastigmatic. 
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to see the infinite detail in his/her 
surroundings. It comes with a plas- 
tic “tripod” for extended observa- 
tions at 15x or 30x magnifications. 
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Buy two Episcopes for $119.90 and 
we'll send you a third one, with 
our compliments—absolutely FREE! 
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think about a particularly rough piece in 
the New York Times magazine last De- 
cember? “I learn something from every- 
one who writes about me,” she says, with 
hardly any coyness. 

But the most vivid evidence of her 
quickening maturity rests in her singing. 
If you heard her a year ago, then four 
months ago, and then this week, you 
might find it hard to believe it’s all one 
performer. In her live appearances, Mon- 
heit has moved from visible self-con- 
sciousness to something close to comfort- 
able; on her recordings, she’s crossing 
into territory she never could have tra- 
versed successfully only months ago. Sax- 
ophonist Brecker, a seven-time Grammy 
winner, says, “From the moment I walked 
into the studio and heard her sing, I 
sensed I was in the presence of a major 
new talent. Jane has an amazing set of 
pipes, and she knows music.” 

Monheit grew up on Long Island, 
N.Y., the child of musicians who discov- 
ered her perfect pitch when she was in 
grade school, and the student of teachers 
quickly nonplussed by a nine-year-old 
who wanted to talk about Ella Fitzgerald. 
At the Manhattan School of Music she fell 
under the tutelage of singer/arranger 
Peter Eldridge, who helped her shine her 
already polished skills. 

Now, on the new disc, they glow. 
Monheit amiably swings Hit the Road to 
Dreamland and swoops and soars very 
nicely through So Many Stars. But it’s on 
an exceptional Spring Can Really Hang 
You Up the Most and several other slow- 
tempo cuts that she demonstrates an emo- 
tional ripeness barely present on her first 
CD. It’s true that she sometimes doesn’t 
get terribly deep into the lyrics, particu- 
larly on Antonio Carlos Jobim’s soul- 
divining Waters of March—but what 23- 
year-old could? 

Still, if words occasionally seem be- 
side the point for Monheit, as they almost 
always were for her idol Fitzgerald, her 
musical skill and taste do not fail her. Just 
three years ago she was working happy 
hours in nearly empty New York City 
clubs for tip money. “If I was lucky,” she 
recalls, “it would cover the subway fare.” 
Today in the midst of a daunting 13-city 
tour, as she charges from coast to coast 
fueled by the success of her new CD, 
she’s about to break through the narrow 
walls of the jazz world. Count on this: 
when she does, the carpers and com- 
plainers will say that she was never a jazz 
singer in the first place. But they'll be 
wrong. a 
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FOLK LOVERS: Dylan and Baez were a team 


Changing Time 


A revealing look at the 
early career of Bob Dylan 


a jee +60 THERE WAS A MOMENT IN 
the early "60s when the 
folk-music revival evolved 
into rock’n’ roll with a mes- 
sage. One person who real- 
ized that folk had to move 
on—to step out, as he put 

it—was Bob Dylan. One other 
person, Richard Farifia, may have realized 
it too, but he died in a motorcycle accident 
in 1966, just as he was poised to become 
Dylan’s great rival. In Positively 4th Street 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 328 pages; $25), 
David Hajdu adds an important chapter to 
the Dylan legend by recounting the pro- 
fessional and personal loves of these two 
men and the music that fueled it all. 

Farifia had serious literary talent—he 
published poetry in the Atlantic, and his 
novel Been Down So Long It Looks Like Up 
to Me is still in print—but he willed him- 
self to be a musician, eventually recording 
with his second wife Mimi Baez Farina 
(Joan’s younger sister), until his slender 
musical talent was taken for something 
real. Most of all, though, he wanted to be 
famous, to occupy a central place in the 
youth culture he could see taking shape 
around him. 

But Dylan, who had become Joan 
Baez’s lover, was eyeing that place for him- 
self. In 1965 Dylan recorded Positively 4th 
Street, a bitter screed that renounced the 
folk scene he had come from, and by exten- 
sion Farifia, and embraced rock ’n’ roll. 

Hajdu, who wrote a well-received 
biography of Duke Ellington’s collaborator 
Billy Strayhorn, deftly re-creates these era- 
defining characters and their world. To 
read this book now, when Dylan’s long 
career seems inevitable, is to wonder 
whether things would have been different 
had Farifia survived. —By Gregory Curtis 











Money for Women has 


been designed to address the 
important financial issues 
faced by women today. From 
the savvy amateur to the 
seasoned pro, this special 
edition is filled with in-depth 


insights for women like you 


Money for Women is sold 
at newsstands everywhere, 
by phone at 1-800-452-7575 
or online at money.com 
Available now for a limited 
time only. It’s the best 
investment you'll make all 


year! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Urgent news for people who had 
Strokes or Heart Attacks 


For decades, thousands of innocent consumers have suffered 
strokes, heart attacks or even died from taking popular over the counter 
or prescription cold, sinus, allergy, cough or diet medications, 
or energy boosters, that contained PPA (phenylpropanolamine) 
or Ephedra. Over 400 well-known products with PPA were recently 
withdrawn from sale. 


If you or a loved one suffered a stroke or heart attack anytime 


in the past, and you suspect that one of these medications had been 
taken within three days before the incident, please call us immediately 
so that we can consider your potential claim against the manufacturer. 
Your legal rights have time deadlines, so call today (open 7 days/week) 
toll free from anywhere in the U.S. at 1-800-THE-EAGLE for 
a free consultation. We practice law only in Arizona, but associate 


with lawyers throughout the U.S. to help people across the country. 


GOLDBERG & OSBORNE 
SJ) The Injury Lawyers 
1-800-THE-EAGLE. 
(1-800-8 43-3245) 
www. 1800theeagle.com 
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Herbal Warning 


Does echinacea, ginkgo biloba or St. John’s wort 
belong in your food? The FDA says no. Here's why 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO LOOK FAR TO FIND FOLKS WHO 
are freaked out by genetically modified foods, who 
won't drink cow’s milk laced with growth hormones 
or touch diet colas sweetened with aspartame. Since 
we have so many hang-ups about the purity of what we eat and drink, you'd 
think that any company foolish enough to add substances whose quantity 
and quality are notoriously difficult to control to their snacks or beverages 
would quickly founder. Instead the exact opposite is true. In the U.S. last 


CHRISTINE GORMAN 


« found in your iced tea, your 

* corn chips and your soup than 

> if you take it only sporadically 
as a supplement. 


year, according to the market-research 
firm Frost and Sullivan, consumers bought 
$700 million of drinks spiked with echi- 
nacea, ginseng and other herbs. That’s up 
from $20 million just four years ago. 

This is crazy. Most of these 
so-called natural foods aren't 
found anywhere in nature. Food 
manufacturers are just trying 
to piggyback on the earlier 
successes of the dietary- 
supplements industry. Af- 
ter all, that was the in- 
dustry that convinced us—with a 
little help from the U.S. Congress— 
that purple coneflowers might ward 
off colds and that roots from an 
Asian shrub could boost energy 
levels. 

There is a world of differ- 
ence, however, between an 
herbal supplement that you 
might take for a few weeks at 
a stretch and something you 
could easily eat or drink every 
day for the rest of your life. 
Ginkgo biloba, for example, 
has been linked to bleeding 
problems. It would be a whole 
lot easier for you to ingest too 
much of it accidentally if it is 


After spending almost a year reviewing 


s the issues, the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
: istration last week put three different man- 


ufacturers on notice that their products— 


$ which include Hansen’s Healthy Start 
= Immune Juice and Fresh Samantha’s Super 


Juice with Echinacea—violate federal reg- 


NATURAL INGREDIENTS: Echinacea is found 
in coneflowers—and now fruit juice 
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ulations governing what can and cannot 
be added to food. As far as the FDA is con- 
cerned, it doesn’t matter that the same herbs 
may be legally purchased in drugstores 
across the country. “The standards for food 
are different from those for supplements,” 
says spokeswoman Christine Lewis. The 
food manufacturers insist their 
products are safe. The FDA says 
companies must prove that 
scientifically before placing 
those products on the shelves. 

The Fpa is not alone in sounding 
the alarm. Like many other physi- 
cians, Dr. Robert Russell of the 
schools of medicine and nutrition at 
Tufts University in Boston advises pa- 

tients who want to try botanical 
medicines to stick with the pill 
forms. “I think some of these 
herbals are effective,” he says. 
“But I don’t think we know 
enough about their long-term 
safety to put them in the food 
supply.” 

It’s ironic that many her- 
bally enhanced foods contain 
such small amounts of their ac- 
tive ingredients that they prob- 
ably don’t have any biological 
effect at all. What they do have 
plenty of, however, is excess 
calories, which hardly seems 
healthy or worth the added 
cost. So while the FpAand the 
food manufacturers duke it out over herbal 
additives, do yourself a favor and stock up 
on the true, original health foods: toma- 
toes, broccoli, asparagus, apples, pears and 
other fruits and vegetables. tt] 
For more information on herbal additives 
visit time.com/personal. You can send 


Christine e-mail at gorman@time.com 
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LESS IS BETTER 
Menopausal women who 


find the cure for hot flashes and night 


sweats worse than the symptoms, 


heart. A study has found that low-dose 


hormone-replacement therapy—O. 
0.45 mg of estrogen, instead of the 


take 


3to 


traditional 0.625 mg—s just as effective 
and has fewer side effects. Combined 
with progestin, researchers say, low-dose 


HRT poses no increased 
uterine-cancer risk and 
may reduce any potential 
increased breast- 
cancer risk. Although 
the FDA has yet to 
approve a packaged 
low-dose formula, 
doctors can get creative 
with available tablets. 


GOOD IS GOOD As if we needed another 
reason to exercise, eat well and quit 


smoking, new research shows that 


people 


with high levels of HDL—the “good” 
cholesterol that can be increased by living 
right, drinking moderately, perhaps even 
taking prescription drugs—have a 47% 
reduced risk of the most common kind of 


stroke. About 600,000 strokes are 


suffered in the U.S. each year, making it 
the country’s third leading cause of death. 


HEARTWARMING A team of scientists 
armed with a high-powered microscope 
and new investigative techniques has 
challenged decades of medical dogma 
by reporting that the heart can, in fact, 


regenerate new muscle cells after 


heart attack. Too few cells are created to 
repair all the damage, however, and 

any new therapies tapping into this 
regenerative ability are many years away. 


GIRLS AND MATH Why 

do girls do more poorly in 
math than boys? Part of the 
answer may be iron. A study of 


¢ 


nearly 5,400 children found that those 


with an iron deficiency were more 


than 


twice as likely to score below average 


on math tests 
girls are iron deficient, compared 


and 8.7% of adolescent 


with 


0.9% of boys. More studies are needed 


to determine whether treatment c 


an 


help raise scores. Until then, children 


should eat plenty of iron-rich fooc 


such as meat, nuts, eggs and green 


vegetables 


By Amanda Bower 
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YOUR MONEY 





DANIEL KADLEC 





Your College Cash 


Section 529 plans offer tax-free growth and 
are the clear choice for tuition-wary parents 
THE HARDEST PART ABOUT SAVING FOR COLLEGE 
ought to be the saving part, not choosing where to 


stash the savings. Stock-index funds? Zero-coupon 
bonds? Target maturity mutual funds? Custodial ac- 


counts? Prepaid tuition plans? Education 1ras? Each has advantages for 
folks staring at potential six-figure tuition bills down the road. It all 
amounts to a terrifying multiple-choice test that leads even straight-A 
parents to resort to guesswork or to cutting class altogether. 


Take heart. This grind of a course just 
got a lot easier. The $1.35 trillion tax cut 
President Bush signed last week may be 
loaded with numbing nuances on a broad 
range of tax fronts, But on the issue of sav- 
ing for college, it’s perfectly clear: so-called 
529 plans, which allow tax-free with- 
drawals for college expenses, 
are a no-brainer for just 
about everyone. 

Named after 
a section of the 
tax code, 529 plans are 
run by the states, and 
soon all 50 will have a 4 
version. These plans 
are open to everyone. 
Contributions are often de- 
ductible at the state level, 
and you can sock away as 
much as $250,000 per child. 
The plans are so popular that 
fund company American 
Century, one of the first to of- 
















Fund company T. Rowe Price found 
that the same $5,000 yearly investment by a 
taxpayer in the 28% bracket over 18 years re- 
sulted in total savings of $287,704 in a new 
529 plan, $250,157 in a custodial account 
(under the Uniform Gift to Minors Act) and 
$224,527 in a taxable account, based on a 
10% rate of return. The gap narrows over 
shorter durations. After just five years, the 
same investment produces $38,520 in a 529 
plan, $37,368 in a custodial account and 
$34,587 in a taxable 
account. 

If you have just a 
few years, 529 plans 
may not be best, giv- 
en their relative in- 
flexibility. Go with a 
taxable account in- 
vested in a broad 
stock index. That en- 
hances your ability 
to get college aid and 
18 to use the Lifetime 


A : 5 10 d 
fer a tailored college-savings Years —> Learning and Hope 
vehicle, scrapped its Once — SoweeT. Rowe Price Scholarship credits 


popular program last year in 
favor of Learning Quest, a national 529 
plan run through Kansas. 

Yes, 529 plans reduce chances of getting 
financial aid, some charge high fees, and 
there is a penalty if you don’t use the mon- 
ey for tuition, books or room and board. No, 
you don’t have a lot of control over how the 
money is invested. Yet look at the upside: 
you retain total control over the money— 
unlike that in a custodial account, which 
becomes the property of your child at age 18 
or 21. Better still, the savings have always 
grown tax-deferred before being taxed at 
the child’s rate upon withdrawal. And 
here’s great news: starting next year, there’s 
no tax on withdrawals, tipping the scales in 
favor of 529 plans for most people. 








freely. It also puts you 
in full control of your money. But for early 
starters, you can’t beat the new 529 plans, 
which make it even easier now to move as- 
sets among extended family members. 

Note that Congress can giveth—and 
taketh. Critics view the new provision as a 
freebie to the rich and charge that the easy 
money will lead exclusive universities to 
raise rates, putting the very best education 
further out of reach. So the tax-free nature 
of 529s may not last. But don’t let that stop 
you. Saving somewhere—anywhere—is the 
key to passing this class. w 








| See time.com/personal for more on college 


saving. E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. 
See him Tuesdays on CNNfn at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 


VIVA LA BOLSA A new President in Peru 
and a debt deal in Argentina last week 
helped volatile Latin American funds rise 
2.4%. But the broader story is in Mexico, 
which with Brazil makes up 90% or so of 
the region's portfolio. Brazil's stock index 
is down 14% since January, but as an 
Evergreen manager says, “Mexico is ona 
tear.” Its export gains and slower but 
solid growth will drive this fidgety sector 
through expected summer doldrums. 
Mexican Bolsa Brazilian Bovespa 
Jo008 18000 


16000 


BUYERS BEWARE Home buyers rely on 
appraisers to give fair estimates of 
property values. Some lenders do more 
than rely on them: they lean on them to 
inflate values so appraisals do not lower 
the property value after the loan size is 
determined. The higher value may come 
at the expense of buyers, who can end up 
borrowing and paying more than they 
should, appraisers say. Industry groups 
have spoken up, hoping to end the 
practice via discussion and awareness. 
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“Tn today 
nothing 


Some of your investments probably 
got hit hard recently. High tech, over- 
seas, the Dow, it hasn't been pretty 
But I 


believe 









something far more 
valuable may have 
been damaged: your 
confidence as an 


And that 


really concerns me 


investor 


So I want you to take a deep breath, relax, 


and read a few things I've learned over 
forty years in the investment business 





WILL THIS DOWNTURN 


EVER END? 





Yes, obviously we have been experi- 
encing a market correction. But no, I 
don't believe it will go on forever 

Why do I think this? In my vears as 
an investor I've seen twelve such drops, 
including this one 

The Schwab Center for Investment 
Research® tracks and analyzes market 
moves like this and uses the past to 
provide perspective on the future 

We can tell you that some drops 
only lasted a matter of months, and a 
few took years to end, but end they all 


$10,000 
$10,000 = Small-Cap Stocks 










$1.000 = Large-Cap Stocks 
= —-— Bonds 
$100 e**Cash 


= Inflation 


$10 


$1 





[Commentary on today’s market. 
by Charles R. Schwab 


did as will this one 

Now, can | or the Schwab analysts 
with all their facts and figures tell you 
when that will happen? 
Absolutely not. We're not magicians 
All I can 
promise is 
that, yes, 
as long 
as history 
repeats 
itself, there 
will be an 
end to this 
downturn 
Twelve 
previous 
times, 
when all 
was said and done, stocks have typically 
outperformed other types of investments 

It’s a pretty solid chance this time 
around will be the same 

After all, history is on our side 





THE IMPORTANCI 
OF DIVERSIFICATION 





If you went a little overboard on 
technology stocks like many others did, 
you may have just received a solid lesson 
in the need for portfolio diversification 

Come into one of our Schwab offices 
and let an Investment Specialist tell you 
face to face what our thinking is on 
your portfolio, spreading your risks and 
broadening your investment coverage 

Together, we can evaluate stocks 
bonds and mutual funds. And help 


$3,986.04 
$2,586.52 


_ — $48.59 
= 


-- $16.56 
—~ este it 972, 
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s market doing 
could be risky.” 


you create a balanced portfolio 





GETTING YOUR 
CONFIDENCE BACK 





In an up market, it’s easy to get 
seduc ed by C ommission-compensated 
brokers offering hot ideas! 

At Schwab, our Investment Spec ialists 
aren't under the pressure of commission- 
based compensation 

So let’s talk openly, and honestly, 
about vour investment goals and objec 
tives and how our unique workshops, 
products and services can help make 
you a smarter, more confident investor 





WE'RE HERE TO HELP YOU 





I'hey say every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing. I believe it’s truer than ever right now 

As an investor you may have taken 
a few lumps. But react to them in a 
positive way, and you can end up stronger 
and wiser, with the kind of portfolio 
that’s ready to weather whatever the 
future holds 

You have my word that Schwab is 
here to help you—whatever your needs 
may be 

Let's eliminate one of the biggest 
investment risks of all: the risk of doing 
absolutely nothing 





FOR A FREE COPY OF OUR 
“SMART ANSWERS’ GUIDE 


Smart 
Answers 


For 


Today's 
Market 





call 
1-800-790-3803 


ss _ visit ; 
394 locations nationwide 
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After school my kid hangs out with age 


If you can’t fill in the blank, you need to start 
asking. It’s a proven way to steer kids clear 
of drugs. It’s not pestering. It’s parenting. 
ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 


QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 





















Plinko Forever! 


BOB BARKER celebrated his 30th an- 
niversary as host of The Price is Right 
last week by signing a five-year con- 
tract extension. “I signed a five-year 
contract last time, and I didn’t think 
I'd finish it,” says Barker. “My broth- 
er said, “By the time you finish this 
one, you'll be 104!” Barker, actually 
77, is still taping new shows four days 
a week, knocking down 86% of his 
putts in the Golf Game and rooking 





poor innocents on the infernal Plinko 
board. “That’s not true. Yesterday | 
had the all-time winner on Plinko— 
won $23,000. Plinko can be pretty 
expensive, though no one’s ever won 
$50,000. If they did, of course, that 
would mean bankruptcy.” He also re- 
mains an eager participant in the re- 
cruitment and hiring of the show’s 
known as Barker’s 
Beauties. (Two were hired last week, 


spokesmodels, 


presumably as an anniversary pres- 
ent.) “Oh, I take an active role in 
hiring. I wasn’t gonna let anyone else 
have all the fun.” That’s in the con- 
tract, right? “In large print.” 
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TWO LADIES FROM VERONA 


At least boxing is consistent. The men’s version is fraught with 
sleaze, and—hey! so is the women's. LAILA ALI, 23, scored 
a majority decision over JACQUI FRAZIER-LYDE, 39, last 
Friday night in Verona, N.Y., in what was billed as the 

next chapter in the Muhammad Ali—Joe Frazier feud 

but was actually a fight between two women who 

are very bad at boxing. True, both fighters came in 
undefeated: Ali had crushed 48-year-old grandmother 
Marjorie Jones; Frazier-Lyde had whupped a 19-year-old 
who turned tail when she saw Frazier charging. The fight- 
ers exchanged violent blows, but the night's big thrill 

came when Smokin’ Joe arrived to give his defeated 
daughter a hug. Muhammad Ali had a previous commit- 
ment to attend something classier-—a NASCAR event. 
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BY JOSH TYRANGIEL 


Harvard students are notoriously insecure about their alma mater. Ask where they go to school, and 
they'll usually respond, “In Boston.” Follow up with “Where in Boston?” and they sheepishly admit, 
“Uh, Harvard.” But for one shining moment last week, Harvard had reason to be proud, as BONO 
gave the school’s class-day address. “My name is Bono, and | am a rock star,” he announced 
to a crowd of 15,000 (including Al Gore), who giddily bathed in his mojo. The 20-minute 
speech mixed star anecdotes with stories from Bono's Third World debt-relief tour, which 
\ he described as “a surreal crossover act, a rock star, a Kennedy and a noted econo- 
mist crisscrossing the globe like the Partridge Family on psychotropic drugs.” By the 
time Bono called incoming Harvard President Lawrence Summers a “nutcase and a 
freak"—he meant it as a compliment—many students were chanting and exhibiting signs 
of deep Elvis, proving you can bring cool to Harvard, but nothing can make Harvard cool. 


- WHO’S AFRAID OF 
- NICOLE KIDMAN? 


Zelda Fitzgerald may have aced her 
on the flat-out-crazy part, but few 
literary women of the 1920s were 
as miserable as Virginia Woolf, who 
ultimately drowned herself to get 
rid of the voices in her head. That 
doesn't bother NICOLE KIDMAN, 
who has donned loads of makeup 
and a dour countenance to play 
Woolf in an adaptation of Michael 
Cunningham's The Hours, due out at 
the end of the year. “I’m having a lot 
of fun,” says Kidman. “The theme of 
The Hours is the way in which Woolf's 
writing Mrs. Dalloway affects other 
women in other time periods, and 
as an actor playing her, it’s kind of 
affected me in the same way. I’m not 
contemplating suicide, though,” she 
adds in a reference to any recent 
news you may have heard about her 
personal life. “It’s not that serious.” 
The Hours co-stars Julianne Moore 
and Meryl Streep, though the 

three actresses never appear in 

the same scene. That doesn't stop 
Kidman from espousing proper 
Streep reverence: “Just to be in 

a movie with Mery! Streep is a 
lifelong dream.” 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY MOSS MACOONALD 
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Andrew Sullivan 


Who's Your Daddy? 


Bush and Cheney play the stern ’50s father, but the model is a bit rusty 


NE WORKED IN THE OIL INDUSTRY AND BASEBALL; THE 

other dropped out of college and laid oil pipes out West. 

Neither speaks too much, preferring action to words. 

Hobbies? Fly-fishing, with little talking; walking on the 
ranch. An energy crisis? Drill for more oil. A teaching failure? 
Test ’em. A surplus? Give it back to the people. 

This may be a slightly skewed reading of the political style of 
George W. Bush and Dick Cheney, but it gets at something real. 
On the eve of Father's Day, these men are straight off a 1950s 
Hallmark card. These guys are guys. They're 
guyish. The model of their masculinity is 
definitely retro—stern dads in suits 
and ties, undemonstrative, matter- 
of-fact, but with alleged hearts of 
gold. They tend not to explain 
much, and they’re not the best at 
intimate chats or hand-holding 
sessions. Like most dads from 
the 1950s, they also tend to fos- 
ter adolescent rebellion. Think of 
Jim Jeffords as a neglected teenag- 
er, finally running away from home. 

Chris Matthews once described 
the Republicans and the Democrats as 
the Daddy Party and the Mommy Party. 
But these days, the contrast in leadership 
style is more old man vs. new man. Com- 
pare Bush-Cheney with Clinton-Gore. 
With the Democratic boomers, we had 
archetypes of new men. Clinton was a clas- 
sic. A believer in feminism because it gave him 
greater opportunities to meet women and have 
sex, Clinton knew how to disguise his roguish heart with a new 
man’s patter. He talked the talk on women’s rights, gave his wife 
an unelected office and backed abortion rights to the nth degree. 
But behind the scenes, like most male feminists in the 1970s, he 
was talking dirty with Vernon Jordan and manhandling the 
help. He was a new man with an old male agenda. 

Gore, in contrast, was a new man with integrity and vul- 
nerable sexuality. Proudly monogamous, he was every 
woman’s dream husband, tonguing his wife’s tonsils onstage 
and parading his gorgeous daughters for votes. He talked end- 
lessly about his feelings, dabbled in New Age profundity, 
backed gay rights and spoke of his own existential crises. He 
was a man who would rather gaze at an Internet image of the 
rotating Earth than get in a rocket and fly to the moon. 

Bush, by comparison, has a résumé that conforms with 
every pre-1970s ideal of what real men really do. He was a rebel 
against his father—but eventually became the most dutiful son. 






















He boozed and pranked his way through college. He went to a 
y-chromosome graduate school—in business, natch. He then 
dabbled in oil and baseball. He speaks the language of sports 
players and frat boys: inarticulate, abrupt and mostly a mix of self- 
deprecation and merciless teasing of others. Hence the nicknames 
for colleagues and journalists. Could anything get more guyish? 
Cheney completes the picture. In the vice-presidential de- 
bate, he gave off the aura of the dad who has been dragged in 
to resolve a family dispute. Patiently, with occasional sighs and 
forced smiles, he laid out what he regarded as common 
sense, And, as if triggered by some deep psycholog- 
ical need, we lapped it up. It was as if Cheney 
had walked onto the stage, looked straight in 
the camera and asked, “Who's your daddy?” 
The heart attacks complete the picture. 
What other cultural symbol captures the 
essence of the 1950s dad—the man shoul- 
dering the responsibility, absorbing the 
stress and eating mounds of steak? 
Of course, both Bush and Cheney are 
reconstructed figures from the 1950s. 
Bush talks about his “heart” a lot; he 
is comfortable touching others in a 
way his father’s generation wasn't. 
He is at ease around professional 
women. Even Cheney, in his way, 
has evolved. In his close relation- 
ship with his lesbian daughter 
Mary, he has obviously dealt with a 
subject matter no 1950s father would 
have gone near. But just when you 
think Cheney might be all wet, look at 
what gets him excited: energy policy, 
defense restructuring, tax cuts. He likes 
areas where you can get things done. And the more feminine 
qualities of empathy and compromise are not so easy for him. 
But if these two men are clearly filling a cultural need, it may 
come with a political price. Clinton upped the emotional ante in 
politics. Whether it was after the Oklahoma City bombing, where 
his natural empathy for the suffering rallied the whole country or 
whether it was his emotional vulnerability while being deposed 
for sexual-harassment charges, Clinton gave our politics a soft, 
emotional underbelly we grew used to. In Britain, the voters just 
backed softhearted new father Tony Blair over the stiff upper lip 
of William Hague. I admire the Bush-Cheney style, but it doesn’t 
soothe a somewhat pampered public. If the Republican leaders 
don’t adjust a little and add a patina of 1990s sensitivity to 1950s 
propriety, they may find the voters looking to other models of 
fatherhood to keep them happy. a 
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The all-new 2002 Escalade. 345 cosmic hp at your disposal. Handling that takes full advantage of the gravitational 


force @ieehmotogyethatwould put an extraterrestrial to shame The connectivity of OnStar*® with concierge service a] 
| and access to stock info and e-mail. Attempowering you to boldly goWhere no luxury SUV has gone before GS > 
sr 
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